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I DEDICATE 

THIS LITTLE VOLUME 

TO MY FATHER AND MOTHER 

WITH DEEPEST AFFECTION 

AND VENERATION 



This little book is not a compendium of theology, and there- 
fore it -does not deal with many doctrines commonly held by 
Christians. The writer begs any reader he may be so fortu- 
nate as to secure, not to endow him with opinions which he 
has not expressed and would possibly reject, nor to conclude 
that because he only treats of primitive strata he must be an 
unbeliever in later formations. 
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AN ATHEISTIC SUGGESTION} 

As with a sword in my bones, mine enemies reproach me ; while they 
say daily imto me, "Where is thy God ? — Psalm xlii. lo. 

There never comes a misfortune or calamity 
of any kind but there are those who cannot 
keep silent, who are always ready to minister 
to minds diseased their formal maxims and 
ready-made salves ; whose moral and religious 
commonplaces are expected by those who pre- 
scribe them to bind up the broken-hearted ; and 
who with infinite self-satisfaction improve the 
occasion, as he does who presents a handful 
of chaff to one who is dying of hunger. What 
an amazing knowledge of human nature and 
of human suffering he must possess who can 
say to the bereaved and the miserable, * Ah, 
^e must expect trouble in this world ; we are 
born to it, and no doubt it is all for the best/ 
Why, such talk, at such times, is monstrous. 
Can I, when the noble and the brave and the 

^ Preached at Hoxne, Suffolk, when two flags, which had 
been recovered from the wreck of the ' Captain,' were suspended 
in the Church, November 13, 1870. 
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wise have suddenly been lost from the world, 
and the world has become so much poorer, can 
I easily believe that it is a good thing ? I may 
be mistaken, and when the mysteries of life are 
cleared up and the disjointed fragments have 
taken their place in the perfect cosmos, the 
mistake may be most evident ; but I cannot 
see now that it is for the best, and I will not 
say I see that which I do not see because men 
tell me it is religious to do so. The sorrow 
which refuseth to be comforted is too wide and 
deep to be satisfied with the maxim of the 
optimist, or the sacred platitude — 

And common is the commonplace. 
And vacant chaff well meant for grain. 

The prophet of old times was not ignorant of 
the human heart when he said of her whose 
child was dead, * Let her alone, for her soul 
is vexed within her; and the Lord hath hid 
it from me, and hath not told me.' 

But I must turn away from these thoughts 
to another, a thought which is one of the great- 
est strains upon human faith when any great 
disaster overtakes us — How can it be that God 
is omnipotent and infinitely tender, as we be- 
lieve He is, and yet can allow such things to 
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happen ? It is the old question of the origin 
and allowance of evil, which philosophers have 
debated from ancient days without resolving ; 
and yet it is a question which comes home like 
a sword to the humblest and least cultivated. 
The mother who has suddenly lost the pride 
and hope of her house cannot tell why God 
allowed the bullet or the fever to kill the son 
for whom she so much prayed. The fisher- 
man s wife whose husband has eagerly taken 
his place on the life-boat for the salvation of 
those who are in peril of their lives cannot 
understand, as she weeps over her helpless 
little ones for him ' who will never come back 
to the town,' why God did not save him. The 
thought has crossed my own mind, when I have 
sailed in peace and safety with hundreds more 
in some brave ship, God could not let us perish. 
And when the things against which tender and 
true hearts have fervently prayed, and which 
they almost felt to be impossible, come to pass, 
there is a strain upon human faith ; there is 
a still small voice of atheism in the heart, which 
says to him who is bewildered and amazed, 
Can there be a God ? A man is then tried 
of what stuff his faith is made ; and if it be 
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but an opinion, or an inherited, unrooted assent, 
it is shattered to pieces. But the strain I am 
speaking of is as old as the world, and David 
felt its force, and in this poem expresses it, 
* As with a sword in my bones, mine enemies 
reproach me ; while they say daily unto me, 
Where is thy God ? ' 

Now this is a question which cannot be^ 
shirked. Men must answer it in some way; 
or, for some good and peace-giving reason, 
place it on one side, as not for the present to 
be answered. Some have answered it by deny- 
ing the omnipotence of God. Believing in a 
god, or in gods, they also believed that the 
divine powers were limited ; that there were 
powers as great as or greater than those of the 
gods ; in other words, they recognised either 
gods which were equal and opposite, or one 
stern power to which even the gods themselves 
must ultimate,ly submit. This latter was a 
Greek faith, and practically it was no disbelief 
of an omnipotent God ; it only denied omnipo- 
tence to the Olympian deities, and placed it 
finally in the hands of an almighty remorse- 
less fate. The former belief, that there were 
powers in perpetual opposition — ^good and bad 
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powers, which always waged war, and so re- 
stricted each others sphere of activity — was 
Oriental, appearing in different forms in dif- 
ferent religions. In the religion of Zoroaster 
— so noble in many respects — it took the .form 
of two spiritual powers, one good and the other 
bad, which were for ever opposed. Ormuzd 
could not destroy evil because of the oppug- 
nancy of Ahriman. Another school, which from 
the East early passed into Christianity, taught 
the eternity and evil nature of matter; and 
therefore, since the Deity had to work on evil 
materials, the result was necessarily more or 
less evil. A subtle belief in the evil of matter 
still lingers on in Christian Churches under the 
forms of Asceticism and of Puritanism ; the mor- 
tification and degradation of the body, and the 
opposition to the beauties and pleasures of life 
which characterise these systems betray their 
Oriental affinities. And when a believer in 
any of these creeds, whether Oriental or Greek, 
fell beneath disaster, he concluded that his god 
or gods could hot help him, or that they had 
been mastered by a rival deity, or controlled 
by an irresistible necessity. Such systems are 
too remote from our ways of thinking to prove 
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attractive to us. We are not likely to attribute 
the painful accidents of life to the devil, as a 
Zoroastrian might, or as men in the Middle Age 
often did. We are not likely to say that some- 
thing happened because God could not help it. 
Only to a God who is God Almighty, the last 
and mightiest power in the universe, the fount 
from which all other powers are but modified 
streams, only to such a God can thinking men 
be constrained to bow. 

But there is another system of religion, and 
there is also a form of Christianity, neither of 
which absolutely denies the infinite tenderness 
of God ; but they explain everything by the 
bare assertion of Divine sovereignty. They 
say it is enough that God does a thing, and 
that man has no right to question the justice 
or propriety of it. In whatever happens of good 
or evil they see the positive action of the 
Almighty. Now, whether this creed be held 
by the Mussulman or the Calvinist, it lands 
us in terrible difficulties. There are deeds 
done in the world which all men see are evil, 
and are we to teach that God is the author of 
evil ? It is idle to tell us that if God does a 
thing it is right. Certainly. But if a thing is 
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wrong we are sure that God did not do it. If 
all the calamities and sufferings of the world 
are the direct infliction of the Almighty — His 
arbitrary rather than His natural chastisements 
— then God is made the author of sin. If we are 
told that a thing which to us and to mankind 
in general is a waste or an injustice or a cruelty 
is nothing of the kind, but, on the contrary, is 
wise and just and good, then we do not know 
where we are ; the world is upside down ; it 
is all a horrible dream ; and we can only in 
helpless confusion ask why our minds were 
made in such a fashion as always to speak 
untruth, calling white black and wrong right ? 
Arbitrary sovereignty will not explain the mys- 
teries of life. It will not satisfy the soul that 
the massacre of a clan, or the neglect which 
brings destruction to a train, or the dishonesty 
which with a bank ruins thousands, that these 
things are the doings of God. The religious 
nature indignantly repudiates such an aspersion 
on the character of the Almighty. Such things 
are wrong, are altogether wrong, and may not 
be attributed to Him who reigns above us, or a 
heartless tyrant would rule over a prostrate 
world. No ; we are bold to say that God did 
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not Strike the blow beneath which so many in 
our country weep. We are bold to say that 
no act of arbitrary sovereignty — and this is only 
a fine name for a relentless tyranny — brought 
to pass the ruin of which we are now thinking. 
God did not, while brave men and gentle 
women served their country and prayed for 
His protection, bid the hurricane rush on its 
course that He might see His children drown. 
If this be true, then to flee from the presence 
of such a being to more merciful death would 
be the only resource of persecuted humanity. 

The truth is, the world is a great machine 
which moves and works according to definite 
and ascertainable laws. As far as we can see, 
even looking at the matter only as it regards 
ourselves, it is necessary for us that it should 
be so. if there were no regularity in the move- 
ments of nature, no continuous action would be 
possible. If, in the bright day, the sun sud- 
denly disappeared from the . heavens, that an 
incautious wayfarer might be saved from sun- 
stroke, and now again burst out at night to 
reveal the unseen pitfall ; if the day did not 
come after the night, merely that waiting armies 
might be kept from destroying each other ; if 
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the winds and the rains and the seasons had 
each to be changed for every different emer- 
gency ; if the laws of motion were one thing 
for one man and another thing for another, and 
different for the same man at different times — 
then there would be no living : and not until laws 
of order and regularity were re-imposed would 
happiness or life itself continue to exist. But 
the moment you have laws of order and move- 
ment you have the possibility of disaster. The 
tender child may toy with the useful machinery 
which is doing the work its inventor intended, 
and be torn to pieces by the swiftly-revolving 
wheels. It was not the makers will that the 
machinery should work destruction ; but the 
destructive power becomes destructive when 
misapplied. It is a law of our life that we 
must be sustained by food ; but if we break 
the law, it is not that God is not tender, nor 
yet that He is not omnipotent, that we must die 
of starvation, but that the broken law takes its 
revenge upon us. The more we know of the 
world the more we discover the working, con- 
stant and uninterfered with, of law ; of law 
which brings happiness to those who act in ac- 
cordance with it, and of disaster to those who 
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transgress it. The majority of the evils which 
continuously or intermittently afiflict humanity 
even now may be retraced to causes which are 
adequate to their production. There are few 
cases in which our only verdict must be, * By 
the visitation of God ;* and I am not sure that 
when we take this religious method of evading 
the confession of our ignorance we are alto- 
gether without presumption. The more we 
know of the order of the universe the better 
shall we be able to account for those things 
which we now describe as accidents ; for every 
year increases the known empire of law, and 
recovers from the shallow seas of empirical ex- 
planations the firm land of facts whose causes 
are known. 

It remains then for us to deal with the Posi- 
tivist, who triumphantly asks, 'Where is your 
God ? ' 'I openly confess,' he says, ' that I see 
nothing but law ; there may be some other 
God, but I do not know Him ; and now you, 
a Christian, say that you see nothing but law. 
The blow falls upon me, and it also fails upon 
you. Wherein is the advantage of your re- 
ligious faith ? You are no better off with your 
God than I am without Him.' Our answer is. 
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if there was no advantage in believing in God 
we should still be obliged to believe in Him, 
because there is a God to believe in, because 
. He is real, and because we cannot help be- 
lieving in Him. If, according to Mr. Spencer, 
that which 'persists in consciousness' be the 
real, the history of mankind testifies to the 
reality of God ; and we believe in God, prima- 
rily, because He is, not because of any advan- 
tage our faith may bring us. 

But it is simply not true to say that the 
believer in God is no better off in the midst 
of his sorrows than he is who knows no God 
but law. The sorrows which he has we have 
too ; but there is a blessed mitigation of our 
sorrows, which, unhappily for him, he cannot 
share. And it is just in the worst moments of 
life, when the strain comes, that man finds his 
God, and cannot live without Him. It is when 
hopes are blighted and fortunes scattered, when 
sweet love grows cold, and life is shipwrecked, 
and the heart is broken, that God is felt to be 
near us ; and, too sorely wounded for human 
comfort, we cast ourselves upon the strong 
love of our Father, and find around us the 
everlasting arms. It is a fact, attested by 
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clearest evidence, that a sense of sympathy and 
comfort and courage rises up in the soul of him 
who, in his bitterest need, can look up, even 
if dumbly, to God ; and there are thousands, 
since the day when the suffering Christ found 
strength in committing His spirit to the Father, 
who can bear witness to the fact that in the 
sorrows of life and in death itself * God is a 
refuge and strength . . . the Father of mercies 
and God of all comfort.' 

But there is also mitigation for him who 
believes in God, as he thinks of those whose 
departure has made him desolate. The wor- 
shipper of law, who has no God, when he loses 
the best treasures of his heart, loses them, as 
he believes, for ever. He is left to himself, 
with his hard, unfeeling laws still working on, 
and he must wait till they crush him too. But- 
to him who believes in God there is the cer- 
tainty that what is called loss, and what is ter- 
rible loss now, as far as the universe is con- 
cerned is nothing of the kind. At least those 
who are no longer permitted to be with us are 
still in the hands of God ; and where can a 
man better be than in the hands of his Father ? 
Who can tell — when in that stern, relentless 
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night the immutable laws of Nature asserted 
their terrible supremacy — but that as eyes 
closed in a last prayer they opened again in 
a stronger, manlier world, and men arose at 
one bound to * the full-grown energies of 
heaven,' and reached in a moment the know- 
ledge and bliss which in this little earthly 
school were so hard to learn and ever evaded 
the search ? 

He who believes in God has not lost, can- 
not lose altogether. He may have lost much. 
It may seem to be worse, and it may be worse, 
for him who survives ; but yet it is not all loss, 
for the loss must be regained. And, thus com- 
pensated, the man who believes in God may 
become possessed of a divine patience. He 
can rest — as David says, *stay' — upon his God 
for the present, and wait so surely and brightly 
for the future. For the future is not a desert, 
but a furnished home. Oh ! Father, our hope 
is in Thee. In our sorrows, then Thou art near 
us. When all have forsaken us we still have 
Thee. And in all time of our tribulation, in 
the hour of death, and in the day of judgment, 
there, surely and certainly, there will be our 
God. 
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Jesus answered and said, Ye know not what ye ask ... to sit on my 
right hand and on my left is not mine to give, but it shall be given 
to them for whom it is prepared of my Father. — Matt. xx. part of 
22nd and part of 23rd verses. 

To think that nothing can be too good for their 
children is an amiable weakness few mothers can 
resist. The sentiment from which it springs is 
so tender that men scarcely care to condemn it, 
even when they are compelled to harden their 
hearts against it ; but this they must do, unless 
they are prepared to deny the evidence of their 
senses, as well as the judgments of their under- 
standing. Salome had heard Christ discourse 
of a kingdom which He was about to establish. 
There would be places and preferments at His 
disposal, and who so fit to possess them as 
her own sons "i A little forwardness in asking 
might secure a prize, and so she said to Jesus, 
' Grant that these my two sons may sit, the one 

* Preached in Norwich Cathedral, November 24, 1872. 
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on thy right hand and the other on the left, in 
thy kingdom.' Now, in the second part of the 
text, our Lord seems to say that these great 
places are not His to give — ' to sit on my right 
hand and on my left is not mine to give, but it 
shall be given to them for whom it is prepared 
of my Father.' There is something strange about 
this. He was the Lord and head of the king- 
dom ; He had already exercised His prerogative 
in the choice of His immediate ministers : and 
now He says that these chief seats are not His 
to give. To tell you the truth, He does not 
say anything of the kind, although the text, as 
it is commonly read, does say it. Even the un- 
learned reader may see that certain words have 
been interpolated by the translators, to complete 
the sense, as they thought, which unfortunately 
have nearly succeeded in destroying it. Blot 
out those six words which do not belong at all 
to the Gospel, which have been printed in italics 
to show this, and now what does the true text 
say ? ' To sit on my right hand and on my left 
is not mine to give, but to them for whom it is 
prepared of my Father.' In other words, our 
Lord says, ' It is' mine to give to these, but it is 
not mine to give without regard to the will of 
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my Father, not mine to give to any who may 
ask for it, but who have not the proper prepara- 
tion/ There are certain characters which are 
fitted for certain places ; there is a settled rule 
by which Divine favours are conferred ; there is 
a law of Divine government, a regular method 
of Divine procedure. * I come not to do mine 
own will, but the will of Him that sent me/ 
You have asked without being certified of His 
will, and, indeed, without regard to it ; your 
prayer i^ a self-willed and lawless prayer, * Ye 
know not what ye ask ... to sit on my 
right hand and on my left is not mine to give, 
except to them for whom it is prepared of my 
Father.' 

From these words of our Lord we get a 
principle, which the students of physical pheno- 
mena are perpetually asserting as though it were 
their peculiar discovery, that the Almighty has 
chosen to proceed, in His dealings with His 
creatures, according to a regular and uniform 
order ; that He does not break this order, or 
interfere with this method, or give up His will, 
simply because a frail, foolish mortal may ask 
Him to do so. And it is for the good of His 
creatures that He does not capriciously interfere 
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in this way. If He did, nothing would be cer- 
tain but a perpetual recurrence of surprises. 
Prudence and settled intention would be as un- 
necessary as they would be ineffective : one 
would pray for one thing, and another would 
pray for the opposite, and all would be confusion ; , 
the ancient state of chaos would come back once 
more. The text, however, reveals to us a law 
or regular method of Divine action, and, by 
consequence, that there are things which do not 
belong to the region of prayer. In many cases 
we neither know what the law is, nor how far it 
extends, nor where it terminates ; and therefore, 
like Salome, we may ask for that which is not 
in accordance with t^e Divine will ; our prayers, 
like hers, may often be ignorant prayers ; and 
to us, as to her, it may perhaps at times be said, 
/Ye know not what ye ask.' 

Now, if, because our Lord put away from 
Him the prayer of Salome as an improper one, 
she had declared that there was no good in 
prayer, that it was simply asking without getting, 
and that therefore the sooner people gave it up 
the better, should we have thought her saying 
a wise one ? If she had said, ' Since Christ does 
not give me what I ask for, I do not see any 

c 
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good in being His disciple/ should we have 
thought her a nobler woman ? At least she 
would not have manifested that noblest and 
most honourable distinction of women, unselfish 
loyalty and devotion. It is quite possible she 
was a little disappointed ; but she did not love 
Christ for what she could get. If she could not 
obtain preferment for her sons from Christ, she 
could still walk by His side, and take sweet 
counsel with Him, and be satisfied in His guid- 
ing strength, and be comforted by His consoling 
affection. She could not renounce communion 
with Christ because it was not in accordance 
with the Divine law .that He should grant a 
particular prayer ; and to the last she followed 
Him with the deathless devotion of a noble 
woman, even when her hopes of earthly king- 
doms were slowly dying on the cross. Would 
that the same fidelity were ours — a loving satis- 
^ction with Christ, not for selfish place and 
gaip> but for what He is in Himself ; and though 
He rS^uke our mistaken prayers by giving us 
no ansy^r> would that we might feel that He 
Himself^ ^s enough, and reach the unselfish 
loyalty of J^ earlier age — * Though He slay me, 
yet will I p\?t my trust in Him.' 
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There has lately been a controversy carried 
on in some of the leading newspapers and re- 
views as to the efficacy of prayer, and chiefly 
as to what I may call its material efficacy. The 
assailants of prayer have adopted new tactics. 
Instead of denying its utility on the old a priori 
grounds, they affect to approach the subject as 
humble inquirers informed of the existence of a 
new force, a force which hitherto they have not 
recognised in their scientific investigations ; as 
anxious to test and measure it, and to tabulate 
the results. They wish to deal with it, and 
make experiments upon it, as they would upon 
the more evident forces of the miaterial world. 
And putting the scheme generally — for to dis- 
play it, detailing the scientific precautions which 
the inquirers suggest, would sound in this place 
more like profanity than devotion — one in- 
genious gentleman has proposed that special 
prayers shall be made for the sick in one place, 
and not specially made for others, and the. 
number of cures in each being ascertained, the 
differential power of prayer will at once be 
evident. 

Now, such a test as this is simply irrelevant. 
The idea of measuring the force of prayer as 
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you would that of a steam-engine, by its me- 
chanical effects, is as unphilosophical as to sensi- 
tive minds it is irreverent. With less unreason 

• 

might the extent of genius be defined by horse- 
power or by pounds to the square inch. These 
objectors choose to think that we believe we can 
get everything we wish for by prayer. But. no 
sensible religious man believes this. There are 
many things we should never think of praying 
for. When from the Bible, or from the laws of 
God revealed in the material world, we have 
discovered what God's will is, the only prayer 
we then make is * Thy will be done.' We con- 
sider such subjects removed from the sphere of 
prayer, and placed in that of God's revealed 
will. . For the laws of nature, as we call them, 
are what God has willed. Each new law we 
discover is a new revelation of what God has 
willed ; and it is for us to obey His will when- 
ever it is presented to us, and not to evade or 
seek to change it, any more than we should seek 
to change God's will revealed in the Bible. 

For the question is not of God's omnipotence; 
but of His will. The existence of God being 
granted, every man, whether he be a Christian 
or not, makes no doubt but that God can do 
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whatsoever pleaseth Him. Scientific men may 
year by year act the part of prophets to us, and 
may make us see new manifestations of the will 
of God ; and loyalty to God requires that we 
bow submissively to H is will, by whomsoever it 
be enunciated. Ignorant of God's will, in many 
respects, we. must be ; but ignorance is only 
pardonable so long as it is unavoidable. A ' 
mother does not beat her little one because, in 
its ignorance, it has asked for something it can- 
not and ought not to have. In our ignorance 
we shall often make the mistake which was 
made by Salome, and ask for that which may 
^not be ours. If our ignorance be our misfortune 
and not our fault. He who looks 

With larger, other eyes than ours, 
To make allowance for us all, 

will not treat us sternly because we have made 
a child s blunder. 

But when, by one way or another, from the 
Bible or from the world around us, we have dis- 
covered God's purpose and will, then we do not 
ask Him to change it, but to help us to bear or 
to fulfil it. * If we ask anything according to 
His will He heareth us.' No one thinks of 
praying that the sun may rise in the west in- 
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Stead of the east. And why ? Not because it 
is impossible with God, but that long-continued 
experience has clearly revealed His will. No 
one thinks of praying that one who has just 
breathed his last may wake up to life once more. 
And why ? Not because it is impossible with 
God, but that He has willed it otherwise. And 
so no one thinks it right to pray that those who 
have advanced to extreme old age should be 
granted a new lease of life, and blush again into 
youth and the blooms of early promise. When- 
ever we clearly and decidedly recognise the will 
of God, we submit to it as inevitable and unalte- 
rable. But our knowledge of God s will is im- 
perfect and progressive. In earlier days, when 
the regular operation of law was less understood 
than it is at present, people made prayers which 
we should now consider improper. I do not 
think it was improper for them to make them. 
If a new convert from heathenism, dwelling 
upon God's omnipotence, were to pray that his 
dead wife or child might come back t6 his arms, 
the prayer would be a mistake but not a sin, 
the law of God on the subject not being known 
by him — ' Where no law is there is no transgres- 
sion.' The days have been when people prayed 
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to be delivered from the evil consequences of 
comets and eclipses, and from the unquiet spirits 
of the dead — 'And they knew not what they 
asked.* It is quite possible we may discover 
that the range of law extends far beyond our 
present conceptions. It may be that while we 
are praying for the recovery from sickness of 
one who is dear to us, the doctor may clearly 
see the will of God, and may know that the 
result is as certain as in the case of death it is 
unalterable. Both cases are equally subject to 
the power of God, in both H is will is declared ; 
in the one case His will may be read by the 
superficial observer, and in the other by the 
deeper knowledge of the man of science. . But 
until we clearly and distinctly know what God's 
good pleasure certainly is, it remains our sooth- 
ing and hopeful privilege to tell Him everything, 
our secret wishes and desires, the things we so 
much long for. He is our Father, and through 
Christ we know that we are His children —little 
children, and knowing little. He knows us 
better than we know ourselves, and we need not 
be afraid to trust our wants to^ Him. Even if 
we do make a mistake. He will give us His 
blessing, although He say to us 'Ye know not 
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what ye ask ;' and when we ask Him for any- 
thing, we shall do so as our Pattern did when 
He too prayed a prayer which to human seem- 
ing could not be granted, ' Father, not my will 
but Thine be done/ 

But the world of matter and of material 
law is not everything, nor nearly everything. 
There is a world of mind and soul which pro- 
ceeds by law, just as much as there is a world 
of matter which reveals law ; and as certain as 
the laws of motion are in the one case is the 
law of prayer in the other. One of the most 
distinguished political thinkers^ of this or indeed 
of any other age has written, ' The great 
malady of the soul is cold.' As the life of the 
earth is ultimately dependent upon the sun, so 
is the soul of man dependent upon communion 
with God. Talk about a * prayer gauge ' ! The 
surest one is the state of a man's soul. Men 
may rise up and lie down without prayer, and 
may well feel that the chills of death are upon 
them. They who make objections to prayer 
can little know its real benediction. It is not a 
mere piece of mental machinery for obtaining 
some temporal advantage for which material 

^ M. De Tocqueville. 
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appliances are insufficient. In the Lord's 
Prayer, which may be taken as a model for 
all prayer, there is but one material blessing 
asked for, and that of the very simplest kind ; 
not riches or power or place or plenty, but the 
veriest necessaries of existence — 'Give us this 
day our daily bread/ All else is for the soul. 
The kingdom of heaven is not a mere Union 
house from which the idle and the improvident, 
and indeed all comers, may get a passing relief. 
Oh ! something far diffei'ent is it from this. 
Prayer is the communion of the soul with 
God, its repose upon infinite love. There are 
men who would lose everything they possess 
in the world rather than lose the power and the' 
strange joy of prayer. If they t\^ere to lose 
this, life to them would become, a barren desert, 
over which, tried by sand-storm and the wind 
of death, unrefreshed by tree or shade or run- 
ning water, they must journey on to the hope- 
less end. At whatever cost they must pray, for 
they have seen the face of God in Christ, and 
now they cannot live without it. Their prayers 
at times may be mistaken ones, but the spirit 
which inspires them tells of Him who listens to 
the crying of His children. Underlying the pass- 
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ing wants are the deeper needs of a soul which 
has found out how insufficient are the best 
things of earth, and how full of disappointment 
that which we have most desired. Yes, in a 
new joy as well as in a blinding reverse, in the 
weariness and rustiness of too often repeated 
pleasures, in the gnawing dissatisfaction of con- 
scious failure and 6n the high places of suc- 
cess, to poor humble people as well as to the 
solitary great ones of earth, there comes the 
need of prayer and the crying for God. ' O 
God, Thou art my God ; early will I seek Thee. 
My soul thirsteth for Thee. My flesh also 
longeth after Thee in a barren and dry land 
where no water is.* 
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But as for me, I will come into thy house in the multitude of thy 
mercy, and in thy fear will I worship toward thy holy temple. — 
Psalm v. 7. 

Belief in God is the great regenerating force 
of the world. It is true that man's infidelity 
does not exclude the Almighty from the world, 
nor even from the individual soul which is un- 
able or refuses to see Him. The great Father 
does not forget His children, even if they do 
forget Him. They may try to put Him far off 
as the unknowable, or reduce Him to such a 
fine attenuation as * a power not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness;' but He is not far 
from any one of them, and their restlessness 
and their pushing inquiries reveal the workings 
of His Spirit. Still, the loss which they suffer 
is enormous ; it does matter whether a man be- 
lieves in God or not ; it does matter what God 

^ Preached in Westminster Abbey, July 13, 1873. 
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a man believes in, for his character must hold 
traces of his faith. Not to believe in God is 
to be without the grandest idea which can exalt 
the mind, and the noblest motive for moral 
attainment 

I will confirm what I am saying by the 
words of one who at any rate will not be 
thought the victim of theological partiality, I 
mean Mr. Darwin. His words may surprise 
some who think spasmodic interference more 
divine than regulated progression, but from 
such an, authority they have a singular value. 
He says * that with the more civilised races 
the conviction of the existence of an all-seeing 
Deity has had a potent influence on the 
advancement of morality.' But morality ulti- 
mately means the highest welfare of the indivi- 
dual, of the family, and of the state, and there- 
fore the highest welfare of mankind is involved 
in the conviction of the existence of an all-seeing 
Deity. 

But faith in God depends upon culture. We 
are born capable of believing in God, but we 
are not born believers in God. The seed of a 
Divine revelation must be planted within us, 
and can only be gradually developed. I think 
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it is now clearly proved that there are whole 
races who do not seem to possess any faith 
whatever in a God ; and we see a tendency to 
revert to primitive barbarism in, alas, too many 
in Christian countries who now profess atheism. 
I have, perhaps, had too little of the disappoint- 
ing experiences of life to * shake my head over 
the general decay of faith ;' but I do believe 
that in the large towns of our country and of 
the Continent atheism is rapidly spreading, and 
its beginning, I think, may be detected in the 
neglect of public religious service. I know 
that this neglect may be and must be regarded 
as an effect, but it is also a cause. When a man 
. begins to neglect his church or his place of 
worship, he loses one of the things which keep 
faith in God alive within him ; for as a rule 
men do not supply the loss they sustain in 
neglecting public religious service by adopting 
any private solitary divine service of their 
own. If men do not come into contact with 
the thought of God at church, as a rule they 
do not come into contact with that thought 
anywhere. Life is too crowded with business 
and care to leave time for the training of the 
soul in Divine things. If it were not for the 
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Sunday services of the church many men would 
never feel the touch of God or of unearthly 
realities ; and therefore the neglect of public 
religious service tends to make a man into an 
atheist, and, as we have seen, to be an atheist 
is to be without that potent influence on which 
the highest welfare of mankind depends. I 
am therefore prepared to say that attendance 
at any form almost of religious observance is 
better than none ; that mere formal attendance 
at church is better than none at all ; and that 
the man who attends, even if it be but as a 
matter of form, cannot so much resist the in- 
fluences around him but that he will be more re- 
fined and less sordid, as well as being in the way 
of something still higher, than if he did not attend. 
But if faith in God is to be a power ele- 
' vating and ennobling a man s life, it must have 
some finer education than can be had from mere 
formal attendance at church ; it must, in very 
fact, be a sight of God ; and I want for a minute 
or two to fasten your attention on the highest 
act of religious service, I mean the act and state 
of worship ; and when a man has once known 
what it is to worship God, atheism for him has 
become an absolute impossibility. 
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, First of all let me explain what I mean by 
worship. I do not mean by it all sorts of 
religious services. We speak of attendance at 
public worship, and there is no particular fault 
to find with the expression, used merely in a 
popular sense. But there is one particular state 
of mind which is properly called worship, a 
state which is in itself distinct from other reli- 
gious states, having various modes of expres- 
sion. 

You have observed that there are some 
states of mind and feeling which are, I will not 
say selfish, but which are primarily self-regard- 
ing. They only go out of self that they may 
bring back something which is desired by self. 
And there are other spates which seem to look 
altogether away from self ; which are fastened 
upon something outside of self, upon something 
which holds them and fascinates them so that 
they keep looking at it, because it is what it is, 
not because it brings something to them. It 
does bring something to them, but that is not 
the side of the subject which engages their 
attention ; they are so absorbed that they do 
not seem to think about themselves at all. Of 
course we cannot get rid of ourselves in any 
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State or emotion, for the state or emotion is our 
own state or emotion ; but there are states 
which primarily look within upon self, and there 
are other states which primarily look without 
upon something which is not self, something 
which attracts the mind by its own intrinsic 
worth or worthiness. And this is the real 
meaning of the word worship. It is related to 
the words worth and worthy, so that the wor- 
thyful and the worshipful are the same thing. 
In worship the prime thought is not the profit 
or pleasure which may come to me, but the 
worth or worthiness of that which I see. 

Of the self-regarding states we may take as 
illustrations the different appetites and passions 
with which we are endowed. They are the 
expression of the needs of human nature ; they 
are the organic prayers of the creature that 
those needs may be supplied. And so it is 
with many of the works and studies and pur- 
suits in which we engage. We take them up 
and carry them through for our own interest ; it 
is for our own profit we engage in them ; they 
may in time, by habit, grow to be pleasing for 
their own sakes, but the first thought is what 
they do for us, not what they are in themselves. 
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Now prayer, as we generally understand and 
practise it, belongs to this class of self-regarding 
states. It is true that prayer is the turning of 
the soul to God, but it turns to Him that it may 
obtain something from Him. It looks to God, 
but it does not seem to stay fixed upon Him, 
but comes back upon itself with the answers to 
its petitions. And so prayer is described by 
our Lord as * asking that we may receive, seek- 
ing that we may find, knocking that it may be 
opened to us.' The two great words of prayer 
are Give and Forgive. And therefore prayer, 
being that part of religious service which 
chiefly and primarily takes the side of self, 
being one of the self-regarding states, is not 
exactly what I mean by worship. 

But if we turn to those states which, on the 
contrary, seem to look chiefly away from self, and 
to fasten themselves upon that which is outside 
of self, we approach more nearly the idea of 
worship. Of the various things which absorb 
us and hold us spell-bound we may take Nature 
in some of her highest moods, and Art in some 
of its grandest expressions ; and we shall find 
that in proportion as the vague, the mighty, and 
the fearful are suggested, if only the fearful- 

D 
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ness be not so irresistible as to overthrow the 
balance of the mind, the more absorbing and 
imperious does the attraction become. I chose 
the text because the word fear was used in 
association with the word worship. * In Thy fear 
will I worship toward Thy Holy Temple.' And 
so it is that a view from some high mountain, 
or great ocean billows, or the quick roar of the 
thunderstorm — if only we are not terrified — 
hold us fast and bow us down ; the mind is 
taken out of itself and placed in a strange 
mysterious atmosphere. The ground-work of 
fear is often a suggestive uncertainty, and in such 
a state there is uncertainty enough to heighten 
the powers and quicken the sensibilities, and 
sense and self seem for a while to disappear. 

The same thing is true in literature of the 
highest order of tragedy, and of music in some 
of its grandest expressions ; for, as it has been 
well said by M. Cousin, * Music comprises every- 
thing that is most profound and at the same 
time most vague.' All these things turn away 
the mind from self rather than to self ; it is that 
which the thing is, not that which it gives, which 
takes possession of the beholder. 

And now you will see what I mean by 
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worship as it regards Almighty God. Prayer 
looks to Him that it may get something from 
Him; worship looks to Him, and is entranced 
and fascinated and spell-bound by what He is 
in Himself. Thus worship implies a sight of 
God. But not any sight. Some views of God * 
are so oppressive and so terrifying as to palsy 
the mind with fear. And therefore, in the 
lower forms of religion, worship is almost an 
impossibility. 

In the religions of barbarous races the deity 
is regarded as the author of evil rather than the 
author of good. He is forgotten when all 
things go well ; but when plagues and calamities 
attack the people then he must be appeased by 
sacrifice, by magic, and by human suffering. 
And, in a modified degree, this has been true of 
some phases of Christianity — I mean those which 
have presented an imperfect, partial, or exag- 
gerated view of the attributes of the Almighty. 
There are still Christian people to whom God is 
scarcely ever the object of pure selfless worship. 
They are too terrified to do anything but cower 
before the watching eyes and retributive justice 
of the Omnipotent. They can weep, and cry, 
and pour forth ceaseless litanies ; but as for 
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being still, and dwelling upon God until 
earthly pailis and sorrows and sins fall off 
from the entranced mind, * and all is tranquil 
as a dreamless sleep,' they know not what it 
means. And yet this is the highest form, of 
religious service ; seen with such lofty pathos in 
the worship of our Lord and Master ; presented 
to us as the absorbing occupation of heaven, 
where prayer is needless and faith is lost in 
sight; to be struggled and strained after and 
hoped for in this mortal life, with its sordid cares 
and earthly anxieties, as the passing brightness 
which redeems the present, and the occasional 
entrancement the recollection of which refines 
the life of common duties, and the hope of 
which gives strength to bear manfully onward 
through the gloom and disappointment and 
irritation and dull routine employment which 
must engage so large a portion of our time. 

In the ' Excursion ' Wordsworth nobly ex- 
presses of his Wanderer what I am feebly 
trying to reach. He says : — 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise. 
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I think we might have, and we ought to 
have, more of this Divine elevation in our 
religious services ; and if we had there would 
be no fear of the neglect of public worship, 
no complaints of the dulness of Sunday, no 
fear of atheism with its tendency to a lawless 
immorality. 

But if we would reach such a state of real 
worship, when we assemble ourselves together, 
we should try before we do so to prepare our 
minds for it. Like David, we should sit still 
for a while and bring'before our souls the good- 
ness and mercy of our Father, that our love may 
be quickened ; His might and majesty, that 
reverence, which is a godly fear, may suffuse us. 
As it says in the text, * As for me, I will come 
into Thy house in the multitude of Thy mercy, 
and in Thy fear will I worship toward Thy 
Holy Temple.' I think that we should avoid 
everything which might distract our attention or 
give a common tone to our minds. I think that 
the first prayer we pray, each for himself, when 
we come into the church, should aim at being 
a gazing upon God. And I have thought at 
times, that as in the Office for the Ordination 
of Priests there is an appointed time when all. 
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clergy and people, kneel together in the church 
ih silent secret prayer, so it might be helpful if, 
when our minds have become solemnised by 
the service in which we have been employed, 
and before the rustle of leaving the church, 
we, too, were still, that we might feel the 
present Deity. 

But it is in praise we have perhaps the best 
opportunity of rising to adoration ; and the two 
best expressions of the worship I mean are the 

* Te Deufn ' of the Morning Service and the 

* Gloria in Excelsis ' of the Communion Office. 
They might both very well be put into our 
private devotions. As a rule, our hymns fail 
to reach this state ; they are very often but 
metrical prayers ; but such a couplet as this, 
which is in the hymn-book I use, and may pos- 
sibly be in yours — a couplet which may have 
come to your minds when some mighty scene 
rose before you, or some joy too great to stay 
within itself, that looked up to heaven, as if there 
only it could rest, possessed you — such a couplet 
as this at least tells my thought to my mind : — 

Oh, what then must Thou be like, 
Eternal loveliness ? 

But again I must remind you that such rare 
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moments are not to be had without effort. We 
cannot drop into a grand view of God as we 
drop into our seats at church. To such an 
elevation we must climb, and only those who 
can try, and bend the inconstant mihd, and 
concentrate their powers until the love and 
tenderness and watchfulness and brooding 
sympathy of the Heavenly Father begin to 
line themselves upon the cloud of the infinite — 
that which philosophers dignify and put away 
from them as the unknown — and the soul bows 
before the growing majesty, and enters into the 
feeling of the inspired legist, that the very 
ground is holy ; into the feeling of the wander- 
ing patriarch, that the place is dreadful because 
God is present ; into the feeling of the poet-seer 
who cried, * Woe is me, because I am a man of 
unclean lips, for mine eyes have seen the King, 
the. Lord of Hosts' — not until this high com- 
munion is reached can the full ravishment of 
worship hold fast in its attraction^ the self- 
forgetting soul. ^ 

Yet this is the ideal after which we should 
reach-i— this only which can save us from atheism, 
or from that commonplace belief in God which 
makes life undivine. 
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For the sight of God is no sterile contem- 
plation. It gives tone to the character and 
dignity to the life. And if in church, Sunday 
after Sunday, you gain the thrill of real worship, 
your service will be something to think about 
and long for through each common day as 
something too deep and precious for mortal 
words, as the desired and sacred season in 
which your weary mind and saddened soul may 
find refreshment and rest and strength. 
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For it is not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should take 
away sins. Wherefore, when he cometh into the world, he saith. 
Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou pre- 
pared me. In burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hast had no 
pleasure. Then said I, Lo, I come (in the volume of the book it 
is written of me) to do thy will, O God. Above, when he said, 
Sacrifice and offering and burnt-offerings and offering for sin thou 
wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure therein, which are offered by 
the law ; Then said he, Lo, I come to do thy will, O God. He 
taketh away the first that he may establish the second. By the 
which will we are sanctified, through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once. — Hebrews x. 4th to loth verses. 

I AM not going to attempt a minute exposition 
of these words, so deeply tinged with Judaism, 
and yet in their substance so much beyond 
Judaism. But there stands clearly forth from 
them the Christian type and the Christian idea 
of sacrifice, and they suggest the transformations 
through which the doctrine of sacrifice in suc- 
cessive ages has passed. 

Christ's sacrifice is the type. His sacrifice 
consisted in doing the will of God. By a sacri- 
fice like His, even by the sacrifice of our will 

^ Preached at Eye Church, November 16, 1873. 
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to God, we are sanctified. And where such 
a revelation has reached, all other forms of 
sacrifice have become inappropriate and un- 
necessary. There are many other views which 
may be taken of the doctrine of sacrifice, 
which I do not now feel called upon to con- 
sider, but this is one view, and a Bible view 
also ; and the thoughts I have expressed shine 
out from these words : * Sacrifice and offering 
and burnt-offerings and offering for sin thou 
wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure therein, 
which are offered by the law. Then said he, Lo, 
I come to do thy will, O God. He taketh away 
the first that he may establish the second ; by 
the which will we are sanctified.' 

Now, the history of religions is like the his- 
tory of civilisations, a history of change, and on 
the whole of improvement ; and for the same 
reason that both are the products of the same 
powers. The methods of the Almighty in His 
works are more and more seen to be of a piece, 

. . . one law, one element. 
And one far-off Divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 

However we may account for the existence of 
barbarism, whether we regard it as a fall from 
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a higher state or an ascension from a lower 
state, it is quite certain that all the civilised 
nations of the earth are the children of savage 
forefathers. Whether we take the ancestors of 
the great mass of the people of this country, or 
the pseudo-ancestors of a favoured portion, in 
both cases, and not lying far distant from each 
other, we come upon the primitive stratum of 
barbarism. And from such a state the nations 
of Europe have slowly advanced to their pre- 
sent condition, carrying along with them traces 
of the old barbarism in forms and customs which 
seem to have no meaning ; in amusements and 
occupations out of harmony with the present 
state of things, and which, indeed, are but sur- 
vivals from the past. However great be the 
advancement in civilisation, no one period is 
rigidly excluded from another, but remnants 
and fragments of the old are preserved in the 
new formation. This is the law of our nature 
as it regards civilisation, and the law of our 
nature is the law of God. The world has not 
gone on without God, but it has gone on ac- 
cording to God. 

And the history of religion is very much like 
this — change, and on the whole advancement 
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and improvement, but each period holding 
within itself remains of earlier periods, broken 
fragments whose inscriptions even yet may 
be deciphered. Early Christianity held within 
itself many remains of Judaism ; at times it 
almost seemed as if the new temple were going 
to be built out of Jewish ruins, to be, in fact, a 
mosaic. St. Paul was perpetually engaged in 
fighting against this ; but even to the present 
day the religious literature of Christendom, in 
mode of thought and expression, is half Hebrew. 
And so with Protestantism ; it could not all at 
once cut itself quite free from Romanism ; in 
every, even the sternest, Protestant sect the 
keen observer may see traces of Rome im- 
bedded in formularies and in observances; in 
the Protestant drt/i may often be found the 
arms and the implements of Rome. 

Now, what is the first religious power which 
we discover when we come into contact with 
barbarous races ? It is fear. ' I heard Thy 
voice in the garden,' said the first historic man, 
' and was afraid.' It is fear of the wonders and 
terrors of external Nature. The wild man can- 
not explain them ; they are mysteries, and so 
his first thought is to avert them by a gift. 
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As he turns away the anger of his chief by a 
gift, so he tries to put back the terrors of Nature 
by a gift ; when he gets the notion of a personal 
god or gods he still does the same thing ; and 
even when at a later period gratitude comes to 
lessen his fear, he manifests his mixed and 
divided feeling by an offering. This is the 
origin of sacrifice as far as we can trace it his- 
torically in barbarism. 

We may note as broad distinctions three 
stages in the history of sacrifice, yet each over- 
laps the other, so that no one period is abso- 
lutely separated from its predecessor. The 
first is that in which one human being is offered 
in sacrifice by another. The second is the 
general substitution of an inferior animal for 
the man. And the last and highest, that of 
Christ and Christianity, is the sacrifice of the 
man himself in will and in corresponding action, 
* in body,' to the will of God. The first is the 
substitutionary human sacrifice ; the second is 
the substitutionary animal ; and the third is the 
personal and, for human nature universally, the 
typical one of Christ. 

It is a terrible history to read, the history 
of human sacrifice. In every part *of the 
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world and in the childhood of every race this 
terrible form of sacrifice has been practised. 
Amongst Eastern nations ; in cultivated Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, and in Rome under the 
Empire, long after the coming of Christ ; among 
the rude northern nations — our own forefathers, 
and among the earlier inhabitants of these very 
islands ; in the old empires of the new world, 
and in the centre of that great continent which 
has been uncovered within the last few years ; 
in all these places, with varying forms of 
ceremony and service, human beings have 
been miserably murdered as sacrifices to the 
gods. 

In almost every book of the Old Testa- 
ment some reference is made to this hor- 
rible service, and the Jewish ordinances them- 
selves reveal the earlier state of things. 
It was a law in Israel that the first-born 
child should be redeemed by the offering of a 
lamb ; in other words, it had been the custom, 
as in contiguous nations it was the custom, to 
devote the first-born to the gods in sacrifice, and 
the higher teaching of Mosaism came in, and 
recognising the habit took out the sting by sub- 
stituting a lamb. But how long the thought 
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continued we may know from the history of 
Jephthah in early times to that of the Kings 
in later times ; and how familiar it was to the 
minds of men even far on into the prophetic 
period may be seen from the questions of the 
prophet Micah, and his far-seeing prophetic 
answer, ' Shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul ? He hath showed thee, oh man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God V 

In the Old Testament we come to the 
second stage. Not yet was the world fit for 
the true sacrifice — and at times, when we look 
at the present stage of Christian theology, at the 
sacrifice of the Mass and its imitations, we are 
ready to doubt whether the world be yet fit for 
it ; but in the Old Testament human sacrifices 
were altogether forbidden, and animal sacri- 
fices ordered instead ; yet still but as a transi- 
tion to something higher, a type of something 
better. Human sacrifices lingered on into the 
new dispensation, just as animal sacrifices or 
their equivalents have lingered on into the spi- 
ritual dispensation, but a great step forward was 
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made, and I think we may discern the point of 
transition in the sacrifice of Isaac. The two 
seem there to meet, and it is a voice of God 
which for ever divides them. 

And lastly comes what we must consider 
the final revelation — for we cannot dream what 
will be the revelation of the new world, the 
revelation of heaven — that of the sacrifice of 
the individual will to the will of God, the sacri- 
fice of Christ. ' He taketh away the first that 
he may establish the second.' The old system 
could not for ever satisfy the wants of njen. 
Now and again prophets who were in advance 
of their age reflected on that which was pre- 
sent, and hinted at something which was better. 
In various but perspicuous language they told 
that ^the blood of bulls and of goats could 
never take away sin ; ' in various but undefined 
. anticipation they breathed forth their hopes 
and forecasts, until, in the fulness of time, 
Christ appeared * to put away sin by the sacri- 
fice of Himself.' And the text tells us wherein 
that sacrifice consisted. It was not merely that 
He died upon the cross ; this was part of His 
work, but not the whole. His life was not a 
wasted one, not an empty vestibule which led 
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to a sepulchre. His life itself was a sacrifice, 
the highest and last and pattern sacrifice of all, 

' I come to do Thy will, O God By the 

which will we are sanctified.' 

And here is our practical conclusion. It 
is said that the characteristic principle of the 
ethics of Christianity is self-sacrifice. I think 
this is scarcely correct It is not characteristic 
of Christianity, for it is not confined to Christi- 
anity. Self-sacrifice was taught by the Stoics, 
and it has been insisted upon by the Buddhists. 
If by self-sacrifice be meant stamping under 
our feet and destroying, as best we can, all the 
affections and appetences of our nature, then we 
are involved in a strange riddle indeed ; we are 
sent into the world to mutilate and to destroy 
the handiwork of the Almighty ; the office of 
religion is but a revived iconoclasm, and instead 
of beating down Satan we are called upon to 
beat down human nature under our feet. This 
is but a recurrence to the old form of human 
sacrifice, if indeed it be not something worse. 
For it is easier to die than to kill the affections 
of our souls. But the sacrifice of our sanctifica- 
tion is something different from this. It is the 
sacrifice of Christ — * to do Thy will, O God ' — 

E 
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not the mere sacrifice of self terminating in itself, 
but the devotion of self to the very intention of 
our existence, to the will of Him who made us, 
and made us for Himself. 

It may be hard, indeed at present it is im- 
possible, to tell in full what is the will of God. 
But thq;-e are words of command in our nature, 
and words of command in our providential 
place, and clear words in our Bibles, words of 
deepest inspiration, which make known the will 
of God, and to devote ourselves to these is our 
highest sacrifice. 

It is easy to say that teachers of religion 
are so divided in opinion that it is now hard to 
learn what is the will of God. But one practical 
test of our spiritual condition I will give you. 
Do we all at the present moment live up to 
what we ourselves think to be best } or, for 
ambition, or flattery, .or gain, or pleasure, or 
indolence, do we put by what we, without regard 
to priests and doctrines, think to be the beat } 
That which in the chamber of your soul you 
yourself hold to be the highest — not the bribed 
voice of a mercenary conscience which adapts 
its preachings to its desires, but that which you 
feel would be better and nobler when solicited 
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by the passing desire — that for you is the will of 
God revealed in your own nature. There may 
be higher revelations, there are higher revela- 
tions, and * to him that hath shall be given ; ' but 
your first sacrifice must be to your highest 
sense of duty if you would advance to your 
perfection. 

And thus will you, according to your step, 
tread after Christ, the one great sacrifice for 
sin. New manifestations of a Divine will will 
break upon you, and in their clear and pleasant 
light you will pursue your way ; still after Christ, 
first human, then divine, and when divine most 
human, you will advance ; and when the arduous 
work of life begins to cease and its fevers and 
ambitions to fade away unsatisfied, and the end 
approaches, then a calm like that of your Lord 
will rest upon you. 

* Father, not my will but Thine be done.' 
This is the very summit of sacrifice, the very 
topstone of human capability, and this is our 
Gospel and prophecy. 

Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, hoUest, manhood Thou ; 
Our wills are ours we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine. 

E 2 
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Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to 
behold the sun. But if a man live many years, and rejoice in them 
all ; yet let him remember the days of darkness ; for they shall be 
many. — Ecclesiastes xi. 7th and 8th verses. 

It is Very hard to find out the full and exact 
meaning of proverbs and philosophical reflec- 
tions spoken ages ago, in times utterly unlike 
the present. A man may parse well and be assi- 
duous in the use of the lexicon, and yet be.utterly 
unaware of the fine effluences which once a 
thought breathed forth. There are associations 
at one time surrounding a word which every 
one perceives, and by which every one is, in a 
measure, affected ; but the time's are changed ; 

New men, strange manners, other minds ; 

the old root remains the same for pedants to trifle 
with, but the power of the word is altogether 
different And this is the great difficulty 

^ Preached in the American Church, Rome, March 4, 1874. 
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which meets the reverential student of the 
Bible, and crosses his path at each step for- 
ward. I know there are plenty of men who 
are unaware of this difficulty, who apply the 
Bible with the ready certainty with which they 

I 

use the multiplication table, or who at any rate 
think that its meaning — I mean its living mean- 
ing and not its dead grammar meaning — is not 
more remote than that of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles and the Westminster Catechism. And such 
dissectors of dead bodies have their utility, but 
not with them is * that Promethean heat which 
can its light relume.' A profounder and more 
sympathetic study of the Bible is necessary if 
we would reach the thought which inspired it. 

And so I am unable to determine the exact 
meaning of these words. I know what they 
look like to me, but I will not presume to say 
that I have entered into the very atmosphere 
of the writer. But to most men there is some- 
thing very hopeless about them, a hopejessness 
with which, alas ! too many of us are familiar. 
The tone is like that of some clever, old, 
ha^rdened, unloving man of the world, who says 
to the young and the aspiring and the sanguine, 
' Ah, it is all very well, hope and romance and 
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doing wonders ; like infantine diseases, a painful 
necessity; you will soon grow out of them. 
There is nothing worth caring for very much, 
and you will soon be old and done for, and 
then the grave. Vanity of vanities ! * This is 
indeed a gospel of despair which may well lead 
men to ask, as so many in other times have 
asked, * Why should a man outlive the joy of 
living ? ' I do not think it is good teaching for 
the young, and more still, I do not think its 
prophecies need to be fulfilled. Does it do 
much good to say to a man in vigorous health, 
* Never mind ; it will not last long, you will 
soon be iir ? Is it true that of necessity old 
age must be miserable and melancholy and 
mocking ? It need be nothing of the kind. 
To a large extent we may decide what our old 
age shall be. There are facts to justify our 
belief in the possible beauty and glory of the 
close of life, and — so the brain be not the sub- 
ject of disease — in its tenderness, and its wise 
sympathy, and its pleasant thoughts of the past, 
and its brighter ones of the future ; and that, as 
the prophet has said, * At eventide there shall 
be light.' And so I shall for your good, if it 
may be, turn the text a little round and put the 
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darkness first and the light last, labour first and 
rest last, and yet know I that the * sun may go 
down in obscure darkness/ 

'Truly the light is sweet.' Yes, to those 
who have once known what it is, otherwise not. 
For in practical life, whether we deal with the 
realm of faith or of morals, we still find men 
contented dwellers in the darkness. I will not 
now speak of the gloom which imprisons a life 
of crime or secret vice ; but of that aimlessness 
in the matter of practical religion which is so 
usual among good, clever, sensible men. They 
are in the dark as to their line. They do 
not think much about it ; they do not settle 
clearly and distinctly what course they shall 
pursue with direct reference to the Almighty. 
In these things they are not free thinkers ; they 
are simply not thinkers at all. They go on in 
life with the morals and the religion of their class, 
with a morality and religion deeply unintelli- 
gent. They go on with the work of life, and a 
Sunday church if quite convenient ; and they 
reach their ambition and they place their children, 
and life thins off to the end, and they are dull 
and drowsy, for the night is spreading over 
them, and they have had no religious intention 
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to be the light of their life. I can understand a 
man's dispensing with a religious intention who 
thinks that the religious sentiments are the 
refined products of an organism shaped bjr 
slavery, and but slowly advancing to a higher 
form. I can understand a man's dispensing 
with a religious intention to whom there is no 
God and no future life. I must pity such 
men, because I am sure of the deep undercur- 
rent of melancholy which flows through their 
lives. The autobiography of Mr. Mill illus- 
trates the sadness of such men. But at least 
their practice and their faith are consistent. I 
dare not say hard words of them ; there is at 
least some light on their path, the light of 
fidelity to their intellectual convictions. But 
not thus is it with most of us. Some of us 
dare not disbelieve ; suggestions from the future 
touch us with cold alarms ; some of us would 
not disbelieve because we regard it as an im- 
piety; But believing, there is no consistency 
between our faith and our life; we have no 
definite intention towards God, or in the • way 
of our religious education, to which we march ; 
there is no straightforwardness in that which 
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we call divine ; we are in the dark as to the 
rule of life and as to our destination. 

Now, as in the matter of faith and opinion 
we need at least one interpretative principle to 
make us know where we are, so in practice we 
need one definite intention if the gloom of 
practical irreligion is to be driven away. I say 
at least one definite intention ; but the ruling 
intention which brings light into the life may 
vary or at least be variously expressed. 

That which strikes one in the phenomenon 
of conversion, wherever it occur, as universally 
present, is the concentration of the mind to one 
point, and the new force which comes of the 
concentration. Whether you see it in the Ro- 
man Church or the Ranter or in any which 
come between, whatever it be called, or to 
whatever power it be attributed, there is a 
gathering together of the diffused and scattered 
forces, a mark to aim at, an object clearly seen, 
and now for ever to be pursued. And the 
gloom through which many have passed in 
journeying to this new land of light is well 
known. We may see it in Augustine and 
Francis ; in Ignatius as well as in Luther ; in 
Newman no less than in Wesley. And humbler 
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men cannot escape the trial. For it costs some- 
thing for the busy or the indolent, undecided, 
yet half-believing man to make this one saving 
determination, to fix the wayward scattered 
powers in definite intention ; and when the 
Divine voice of duty is heard in the soul, and 
Christ speaks His word, ' If thou canst believe, 
all things are possible to him that believeth,' 
only by the Spirit of truth and the Spirit of 
holiness can we reply, * Lord, I believe ; help 
Thou mine unbelief/ 

Then indeed a new life begins. A man 
ceases to wander aimlessly in a fog, scarcely 
hoping to get anywhere, unless it be to heaven, 
when he no longer can be here — ^get to heaven 
by unintentionally stumbling into it in the dark. 
He now knows what he means, he now sees 
his object, and the path lies straight before him. 
His eye is single and his whole body is full of 
light, and truly the ' light is sweet, and it is a 
pleasant thing for the eyes to behold the sun.* 
And so we say that a man has * found peace,' 
and his character grows strong, and the con- 
sistent well-knit life manifests the working of a 
grace divine. But alas ! it costs too much for 
many to make the decision, and the old blind 
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helplessness continues, and Christ speaks to 
them in vain. 

But if men choose darkness rather than 
light in the matter of religious practice, equally 
true is it that they do so in the matter of reli- 
gious faith and thought. Every fresh revelation 
of truth which God has made to mankind ac- 
cording to His method in successive ages has 
had to contend for long with stern opposition. 
. When some, strong prophet has tried to let the 
day in upon their mysteries men have cried, 
* Away with him, crucify him,' and priests and 
scribes and the fickle multitude have battled 
for their ' dim religious light' It is needless to 
dwell upon this ; every religious movement or 
reformation tells the same painful story. The 
attitude of most men towards a new thought, 
or a new side of an old thought, is that of im- 
patience and repugnance ; they will not bear to 
hear it expressed and explained, but drown it 
in cries more forcible than they are intelligent. 
/ This man speaketh blasphemy,' said men of 
Christ, and to many a voice of God the same 
response has been made. 

And yet, although men are often so terrified 
at a new thought, it is not, I think, because 
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their own faith is as clear and consistent as it 
should be. I think that if men are very un- 
decided as to their religious practice they are 
as frequently undefined in the matter of their 
belief They believe everything which they 
think they ought to believe, but they are by no 
means sure what it is. In multitudes of cases 
mens religious opinions are an inextricable 
muddle. They have defined nothing, and settled 
nothing, and fitted nothing, and * all this they 
ste^dfasdy believe.' Now it may be said that 
men of action have no time to become theolo- 
gians, and that therefore they cannot be well- 
informed with the niceties of doctrinal differ- 
ence. And this I readily admit. But I think 
it is a mischievous thing, because a very 
weakening thing, to go on without a clear and 
sure faith, a rock of ages on which a man may 
calmly and surely stand ; and if one definite 
intention is good for practice, one interpreting 
principle is good for religious thought ; it is a 
solvent of difficulty and a hand to guide us in 
the gloom. 

It often excites our astonishment to see 
multitudes, and even men of rare powers, in- 
volved in what we regard as the toils of 
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superstition ; and in our hasty moments we are 
often ready to say, that at least educated men 
who profess such superstitions must be hypo- 
crites, or, in secret, unbeHevers. But this is not 
the truth. That thick gloom to you and to me 
is lighted up for them by an interpretative prin- 
ciple. The principle may be a false one in our 
eyes, but it is true in theirs ; and thus, to 
the . queer hieroglyphics they have a key and 
can read off the cypher. For instance, once 
believe that the Church is infallible, and that the 
Church is the Church of Rome, and all difficulty 
has gone ; contradictions are harmonized, and 
each problem as it arises can be concluded by 
the living infallible voice. Again, to Protest- 
ants there is the great principle of the inspira- 
tion and absolute authority of the Bible; and 
with this light to guide him the unlettered man 
walks firmly forward, undelayed by the subtle- 
ties and questionings of men of more acute 
minds. * The Bible says it,' and that is enough. 
He can put multitudes of things by with the 
power of this one principle. And in these days, 
when men's minds are so unsettled, when there 
looks something like a return to primitive chaos, 
from which let us pray that a new world of 
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order and beauty may arise, it is above all 
thingis necessary that we should have something 
sure to which we may be attached, lest the 
chaotic waves of multiform unbelief should 
carry us away and drown us. And as a Chris- 
tian minister who thinks he loves the light, I 
may give you such a principle. 

From Christ we learn a rule of life, and 
that rule is conscientiousness. And from Christ 
we gain a saving light of faith for these dark 
days, and it is that * God is good, and H is 
mercy endureth for even' You will have to put 
many things by as too hard for tKe present to 
be understood ; but this great truth will cast 
some satisfying radiance upon them all. The 
salvation of Jesus is a God who delighteth 
in mercy, and whose compassions fail not. This 
may change, and that may be dark ; sorrow 
and anxiety may cast their gloom over the pre- 
sent, and the failing powers of life provoke 
strqng questions which we cannot answer ; but 
one thing is sure, one place of refuge is open 
for us, one light shines through the thickening 
gloom, and it is that God our Father is good 
and His mercy endureth for ever. This light is 
sweeter and better far' than the cynicism of dis- 
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appointed age ; it is a light for youth in its glad- 
ness, and for the strong man in the plenitude of 
his powers, and it is indeed a saving light as 
we feel our way to the sanctuary of the tomb. 
Let us hold by our saving faith that 

The great world's altar stairs 
Slope thro' darkness up to God. 

* And God is light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all.' 
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HISTOR Y} 

Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples : and they are 
written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the world are 
come. — 1st Epistle Corinthians, x. nth verse. 

« 

I SUPPOSE that intelligent men sometimes are 
moved to ask, What is the. good of reading 
large parts of Old Testament history ? For 
instance, such a chapter as that which was read 
this morning, about the Queen of Sheba's visit 
to Solomon, and all the gold and silver, and 
precious stones, and wood collected by that 
splendid sovereign. There are some who care 
as little about these details of magnificence as 
they do about those dazzling stones which now 
for a considerable period have been disturbing 
the peace of Europe.^ Now, I must freely con- 
fess that I do not pretend to be able to answer 

^ Preached at Eye Church, August lo, 1873. 
« Visit of the Shah to Europe. 
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any question which may be put to me on this 
subject. There are certain chapters whose 
utility I am not able to perceive ; but it does 
not therefore follow that they have no utility. 
Neither my eyes nor yours are all-seeing ; 
and I am sur^ it is a great deal better frankly 
to say that we really do not understand a 
thing, and to leave it alone, than to torture 
ourselves into explanations which neither satisfy 
us nor anybody else. One wiser than we 
are, even . our great Master, knew what to 
do with the visit of the Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon ; He could turn it into a sermon, and 
rebuke those who refused to listen to His 
teaching by the example of her who took so 
much trouble to hear the words of the Jewish 
king ; ' for,' said He, * she came from the ut- 
termost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon, and a greater than Solomon is 
here.' 

This, then, is an illustration of the doctrine 
of St. Paul proclaimed in the text. Such 
narratives must be turned to a moral and reli- 
gious application, or they will be useless ; or, at 
any rate, of no greater utility than ordinary 
every-day history. The mere bare facts of 

F 
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history, whether of Jewish history or of Eng- 
lish history, have no spiritual effect upon the 
soul. If I say that Samson was a strong man, 
the mental effect would be just the same as if 
I said Hercules was a strong man. If I say 
that Joshua commanded at the battle of Beth- 
horon, no other powers are called into play 
than if I said that Wellington commanded at the 
battle of Waterloo. If I am told that Solomon 
reigned forty years, I believe it just as I believe 
that Elizabeth reigned rather more than forty 
years. Unless we get something more out of 
the Bible than these bare facts of history, we 
get no religious gain whatever. It is simply 
secular knowledge we are getting. A man 
may read the Bible, and it may be nothing 
but a worldly pleasure or study ; and as for a 
man's thinking that he is very religious when 
he is reading the Bible, it quite depends upon 
the spirit and understanding with which he 
reads it. He may read it, and find that God 
is teaching him, that his mind is opened, that 
his soul is stirred, sustained, or rebuked ; or 
he may read it, and simply know that Goliath 
was a big man and Zaccheus was a little one. 
Therefore we must bring our minds to the 
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Bible, for it is not an amulet or a charm, which 
acts, as it were, by magic. A verse of the 
Koran, when pounded up and swallowed, is 
said by devout Mussulmans to cure certain 
diseases. We are not to treat our Bibles in 
this way. The question which one of the first 
Evangelists asked a student of the Bible needs 
still to be repeated, ' Understandest thou what 
thou readest 'i ' We must bring our mind to 
the Bible ; nay more, we must bring our soul, 
and that is our mind suffused with the Spirit 
of God ; and around the hard text the crystals 
of Divine revelation will form, reflecting the 
light of heaven, and the * Word of the Lord 
will be precious in these days.' 

If, then, we study Old Testament history 
for religious education, and not for secular in- 
struction, what sort of influence will it be likely 
to have upon us ? To a very large extent the 
influence of warning. It is true there are many 
fine and noble characters whose lives are pre- 
sented to us in the Old Testament, but many 
of them are stained with the darkest faults and 
crimes. If some of the things which were done 
in those old days by men who stand high 
amongst the servants of God were done now, 

F a 
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we should shrink away from the doers rather 
than attach ourselves to them, and never dream 
of taking them for our religious guides. 

We go to extremes in this matter. We 
begin by thinking that all the men who are 
commended in the Bible are almost perfect, 
quite beyond anything which we see in our 
day. The sentiments of our childhood linger 
about us, and Noah and Jacob and Samson 
and David and Solomon are shadowy and 
grand in the distance ; their great faults are 
passed over, until we scarcely think of them 
at all, and they take their places unquestioned 
in the saintly calendar. And then comes an- 
other period, and we fly too often to the oppo- 
site extreme. We think only of the drunkenness 
of Noah, of the deceitfulness of Jacob, of the 
fierce immoralities of Samson, of the mur- 
der and adultery of David, and of the licen- 
tiousness of Solomon and his court ; and as we 
had before half deified them, now we wrathfully 
degrade them. In both cases we are wrong. 
They neither deserve our adoration, nor yet 
our contempt. 

If we deal with the most striking case in 
point, the mixed character of David, I think 
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we may see how great he was, even in the 
midst of his faults. We must measure a man 
by the standard of his own age, by his circum- 
stances, by his education, and by the recognised 
obligations which lay upon him. There are 
things which most of us know, arid even our 
children know, about the structure of the globe 
and many other things, which were altogether 
unknown by such mental giants as Bacon and 
Newton. Can we therefore say that we and 
our children are mightier in mind than those 
intellectual monarchs, because we make fewer 
mistakes in. some things than they made ? 
Certainly not. And just so is it in the realms 
of morals and religion. How many men, of all 
of us, live up to what we admit to be our duty 
— the claims of God, of our Church, and of our 
fellow-men ? How many of us are as good as 
we know we ought to be ; and I would further 
ask, how many are there who rise above the 
ordinary requirements of their age in matters of 
morality and religion ? How many men are 
there who would not do what nearly everybody 
does ; and how many men are bold enough to 
be alone, and take up an earnest line in religion 
and in religious service, when no one else does 
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it, and they would be observed upon ? It must 
be admitted that the great majority of good 
sort of people fall much below what they see 
to be the best, and what public opinion itself 
admits to be best ; and scarcely one in ten 
thousand rises above the level of ordinary re- 
quirements. 

Now, if we read such records of Eastern 
history as we possess, whether it be of Syria, 
or Persia, or Arabia, or India, we shall find 
that the crimes of David are perpetual ; that 
the monarch's right to take what he pleases, 
and to dispose of the lives and persons of his 
subjects according to his mere caprice, has 
wrought itself by custom into the minds of 
the people, is too everyday a thing to be 
condemned : and as we by familiarity with the 
subject rarely think of, and barely blame, 
the gross polygamy of Solomon, so do these 
Eastern people pass by with indifference that 
which has been the rule for numberless genera- 
tions. But look at the difference with David. 
He had reached a higher conception of duty. 
He had done what we have not done, he had 
risen above the ordinary requirements of his 
age ; and because a voice within him told him 
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of a higher law and of a God who was righteous 
in all His ways, he could not sin with ease. It 
was not public opinion which tortured him, for 
public opinion in his age would have easily con- 
doned the offence ; it was a conscience rising 
above the age which tortured him, which com- 
pelled him to subterfuges and duplicities, and 
at length crushed him down before God in 
bitterest shame and self-humiliation. Such a 
thing as this could scarcely have happened to 
another placed as he was, either in that age or 
for many a generation succeeding. It marks 
a great character to take a higher tone than 
that of its own time and nation ; and although 
he fell, with him it was a fall, and not the ordi- 
nary level of his life, nor the path which he 
recognised as the right one. The same deeds 
might have been done by a Pharaoh, a Xerxes, 
or a Tippoo Sahib, and the deeds would have 
been long forgotten : little noticed by the sub- 
jects, and still less by the monarchs.. But to see 
an Eastern autocrat wretched and tortuous be- 
cause he is going to do a thing which his fellow 
sovereigns would have done without a thought ; 
and having done it, miserable, confessing a sin, 
and earnestly seeking for pardon — that is an 
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uncommon sight ; which has justified the atten- 
tion which the world has devoted to it, and 
shows us a man rising in moral sense to a 
higher level than the accepted level of the age, 
and so helping forward, as by a prophetic spirit, 
the moral standard of mankind. 

The lives, however, of many of the Old 
Testament heroes stand out rather with looks 
of warning than with carefully drawn features 
intended to be copied. 

And as it is with single biographies, so it 
is with* the Jewish National History. Look at 
the epistle for this day ; and what does St. Paul 
tell us ? Of the faults, the backslidings, and 
the crimes of the people. And why does he do 
it ? Not to gloat over a page of human depra- 
vity, but to turn these old histories into warn- 
ings and rebukes. * All these things,' he says, 
* happened unto them for ensamples, and they 
are written for our admonition, upon whom the 
ends of the world are come.' And I cannot do 
better than point out two lessons which St. 
Paul himself derived from the subjects we have 
been dwelling upon. 

First, ' Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fcill.' It is very easy indeed 
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to speak out against vices to which we our- 
selves are not tempted. The small theft which 
some poor wretch has committed may bring 
down upon him our direct condemnation ; and 
at the same time we may scarcely perceive the 
subtle decay which is consuming our own prin- 
ciples and sense of right, nor foresee the moral 
destruction which is so soon to overtake us. 
The hard, cold, unsympathising censor, who 
austerely feels his own uprightness, may be 
near the stumbling-block which is to overthrow 
him. If we feel strong, if we feel that we 
could not go wrong, then let us begin to be 
anxious, for danger is near. Self-security, 
arising from self-complacency, is an unde- 
fended condition ; and having no sleepless 
sentinels to warn us of the approaching foe, 
we may be taken unawares, and the proud, 
haughty, self-righteous ones have to grovel in 
the dust. 

And the last lesson is, that if we fall it is 
our own fault ; that from every temptation God 
will deliver us, if only we fly to Him for safety. 
Ah ! perhaps you are ready to say that I have 
made a mistake ; that preachers do make mis- 
takes when they say that temptations can be 
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resisted ; that some temptations are quite irre- 
sistible, and a man cannot say no. I must 
confess that I think you are nearly right, but 
that the preachers are right too. Temptation 
is resistible at one time ; it is almost irresistible 
at another. Temptation, when it first begins 
to act upon us, may be overcome ; I think I 
may say, may be easily overcome. And he 
who, when an evil desire rises within him, flies 
at once to the throne of grace, who cries out to 
God to help him, will see his temptation fading 
away. But when we yield to the temptation, 
which so easily we might have resisted at first, 
then it gathers strength, and with each new 
indulgence its demands are more imperious, its 
fascinations more seductive, and its thrall more 
complete ; until a day comes when a man 
wakens up to a new intention, and finds that 
his power is gone, that he cannot galvanize 
into vigour a long unused moral organ, that 
he sees his danger, that he sees the quick- 
coming ruin, but it is too late — he musty Jie 
must ; and like a wave that lifts itself wildly 
over a foundering ship, so does temptation 
triumph. Have pity on the shipwrecked. 
Mistrust yourselves, for you too may fall. 
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Resist temptation at the beginning, by putting 
your trust in God ; and be warned by the 
teachings and histories of your Bibles, lest even 
those who fell in olden time rise up in the 
judgment to condemn you. 
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DO WE MAKE MEN INTO UNBELIEVERS!^ 

And he said unto him, Lord, thou knowest all things ; thou knowest 
that I love thee. Jesus saith unto him, Feed my sheep. — St. 
John, xxi. part of 17th verse. 

I BELIEVE it IS a fact, sad as the confession is, 
that infidelity is spreading rapidly in these days 
amongst all classes of the community. We have 
readily admitted its presence in Roman Catholic 
countries, and we have had explanations of the 
fact at hand, but we have not been so quick to 
allow that the disease was at work amongst our- 
selves. By infidelity I mean either the rejection 
of Christianity as a Divine revelation, or, still 
further, the denial of the existence of a God, or 
in a less positive way as regards the negation 
itself, but with precisely the same result — a prime 
dogma of what is called the Positive religion, 
the refusal to have anything to do with the ques- 
tion whether there is a God or not, as a question 
to which no decisive answer can be given, and 

* Preached at Eye Church, November 17, 1872. 
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one which is too removed from the interests and 
necessities of this bodily existence for profitable 
consideration. How these states of mind have 
come about or what will succeed them I do not 
know. The history of opinion shows that they 
cannot be permanent. There is a fact which is 
called reaction — although this is not perhaps 
the most precise name it could receive — which 
may show the direction in which the answer is 
to be sought. Men go from one extreme to 
another extreme, but the reaction is not so com- 
plete, or rather our knowledge of the combina- 
tion of forces which reacts is not so complete, 
that we can foretell what will be the new phase 
of thought. 

But why is it so many men are becoming 
infidels ? Is it that too many things, things 
which were incapable of proof and of little 
practical utility, have been forced upon them as 
necessary to salvation ? It is often said that 
children who have been educated in the strictest 
way and have had small liberty allowed them, 
when they grow up often abuse their new free- 
dom and turn out badly. Would it have been 
better if the few simple facts of God and Christ 
and immortality and the duties of daily life had 
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alone been insisted upon, and the inferences 
and doctrines which have been deduced from 
these facts left free for each individual soul to 
adopt according to its need ? I cannot tell. But 
it is a fact of human unreason, that when some- 
thing which the Churches or the sects have 
insisted upon is shown to be untrue or unprofit- 
able, men too often throw overboard, in their 
desperation, the very necessaries of existence, 
* the faith by which a man may live.' 

But there is one reason for this growing 
infidelity, which I think may convey a practical 
lesson to many of us, and make us ask ourselves, 
are we in any way the creators of this infidelity ; 
are we, who are horrified at this unbelief, who 
cannot bear the men who are overthrowing 
people's faith and upsetting everything ; are we, 
in our several stations, in very fact helping to 
make men into infidels, and nourishing them in 
their unbelief? I must freely confess for my- 
self that many men who hate free-thinking, and 
are constantly finding fault with the clergy, 
because they are not all of one mind — as though 
you could find any class of men all of one mind — 
I confess that these fancied believers are more 
effective in sending a shiver of unbelief through 
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my mind than anything which can be said by 
a heretical duke or bishop, or by a republican 
atheist. 

There is a question which was asked of the 
Pharisees by our Lord, which will convey to 
your minds the feeling which possesses me ; and 
this is the question, * What do ye more than 
others ? ' We are horrified at the infidelity 
which is spreading around us, but does our 
belief make any real perceptible diff(prence in 
us ? * By their fruits shall ye know them.' If 
the mass of ordinary believers are compared 
with these unbelievers, are the believers more 
noble and attractive and full of blessing in 
their lives, than are the unbelievers ? or is there 
no difference — would it be impossible to tell, by 
the daily intercourse of life, whether a man were 
an infidel or a Christian ? ' What do ye more 
than others ? ' If the love of Christ be in us ; 
if the Holy Spirit of God inspire us, is it for 
nothing that these great gifts are ours ; can it be 
that the Spirit of God shall be in a man, and 
no one see the result ? That he shall not be in 
his home more gentle and loving and unselfish, 
honoured by wife and children and servants, as 
their guide arid companion in the fair pathway 
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of a life divine ; that he shall not be in his busi- 
ness profession or station more recognised for 
uprightness and truth and generosity and purity 
of word and action, for a winning accessibility 
and patient forbearance, than if there were no 
God and Christ in whom he believed ? Shall 
it be that in his parochial, civic, or political 
capacities he shall not be more true to the highest 
welfare of the community, according to his judg- 
ment of that welfare, than to mere self-interest, 
party triumph, or personal popularity ? If in 
these things the infidel can stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the Christian, and be his equal in 
every respect — equal it may be, in worldliness, 
equal in selfishness, and equal in practical ir- 
religiousness, then surely he will ask, to what 
purpose do you weight yourselves with all these 
mysteries and uncertainties ; to what purpose 
do you split up into sects and parties, and wax 
fervid in the use of technical expressions ; to 
what does it all come ; what better are you for 
it than I am without it; 'What do ye more 
than others ?' 

My people, it may be that we occupy but a 
small space in the world, stranded aside from its 
quick-flowing current ; but if men can say with 
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truth that our religion is imperceptible, that we 
do not rise in character above those who have 
neither pa^rt nor lot in the matter, then, albeit 
we intend it not, we are the creators and the 
nourishers of the infidelity we profess to deplore. 
Whatever our rank or power or place in life, we 
are doing something to make the people about 
us, or who come within the range of our influ- 
ence, believers or unbelievers. The working 
man who spends his Sunday at home, reading 
his socialist newspaper, knows very well the 
character of his next-door neighbour, who calls 
himself a churchman or a chapelman, but who 
as likely as not does not go to church or to 
chapel for all that. If the life be worthy of the 
religion which is professed, the other cannot 
but see it ; if, on the other hand, it is known to 
be mean and servile, and church-going means 
halfcrowns and blankets and a good-for-nothing 
life, then the infidel socialist is confirmed in his 
infidelity. 

But it is not fair to stop with the poor. 
There may be halfcrowns of larger size, for 
which those who are higher in the social scale 
may be just as eager as the poor for the occa- 
sional dole. Is it not a fact that business 
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people, and great people too, sometimes go to 
church or chapel, not because they deeply want 
to go, or that their souls desire it, but because 
it would be noticed if they did not go ? It 
might do them harm in a worldly point of view, 
or at any rate diminish the respect with which 
they are regarded, and it would be ' setting such 
a bad example to tenants and children, and the 
servants and the poor/ But the real worth of 
our church-going is accurately assessed by those 
who know us well. We may say the Creeds 
with emphatic self-importance, but the free- 
thinkers around us will ask of our deeds, will 
look at our daily conduct and spirit, and will 
test the value of our faith by the worth of our 
practice. When we think of the infidelity which 
is spreading so rapidly around us, let us, clergy- 
rtian and people, ask ourselves, can any part of 
the blame righteously be allotted to us : and can 
men, knowing what we profess to believe and 
the lives we live, scornfully ask, ' What do ye 
more than others ? ' 

My brethren, far away from us as many of 
these unbelievers seem to be in faith, still the 
Spirit of God, which pursues a man in his mis- 
takes as well as in his sins, does not leave them 
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to themselves. The soul cannot for long rest 
satisfied without a faith, and the nobler the 
nature the sooner and more fervently does it cry 
out for a God. While rejecting our religion 
and worship, already do they begin to constitute 
another. One party amongst them professing 
to believe in God propose to meet together, at 
present without any verbal reference to Him, 
to consider the best methods for curing the evils 
of the age, and for inspiring one another to en- 
gage in the work. Another division, refusing 
to recognise God, either by word or act, make 
humanity into the god ; their worship is to be 
worship of humanity, that is, man as man in 
every age and in every clime ; and in seeking 
the welfare of man, as in the former case, to find 
the work and happiness of life.^ 

Well, they have adopted or readopted 
Christianity with the best part left out ; they 
have taken the machinery without the motive 
power, the plan of a campaign without soldiers 
to fight it, and there are no soldiers because 
there is nothing definite enough to produce a 
martial spirit. 

Certain wise men tell us that God is too 

» F. Newman's 'Catholic Unity.' 
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abstract to be knowable. And our reply is, that 
as Infinite and Absolute He must be unknow- 
able ; that in this respect they are right ; but 
that as revealed in Christ, as finite and relative, 
He can be known to the saving of the soul. 
But just think of the weakness of even wise men, 
to tell us that we must not worship God because 
He is unknowable, and then to tell us that we 
are to worship such an abstraction as humanity. 
Is humanity much more knowable than Deity .'* 
We may know a man, and indeed a great num- 
ber of men, but humanity as humanity is just as 
unknowable as Divinity ; in other words, they 
have renounced one unknowable God only to 
take another as unknowable in its place. 

Now, here comes in our Christianity. We 
know God through a living person, Christ, and 
from Him we receive the will of God. And we 
also know the Positivist God, humanity, in the 
only way it can be known — in a perfect man, 
the representative of humanity, in the man 
Christ Jesus. We worship humanity, not the 
word or the intangible fancy, but a living reality, 
a brother, friend, and Saviour. And if they tell 
us that their worship of humanity makes them 
live to serve humanity, much more true is 
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It of our worship; *If ye love me feed my 
lambs/ 

Thus does our faith become easy. We may 
not be able to deal with abstractions, but un- 
lettered men and simple women and children 
may love a person ; and there is no motive 
power grander than love, filling the mind with 
thoughts and images and hopes, constructive of 
plans to please, and tireless in carrying them 
out What can love for humanity, a mere word, 
be to love for the living Christ ? Where that 
is, the service of man for Christ's sake may 
satisfy us as an ever-present delight. 

Quite true, say sensible men ; but how are 
you to get and to maintain this love for Christ, 
or, if you like, this enthusiasm for humanity "i 
Some men are born religious, and to them it is 
easy of attainment, but some of us belong to 
the world even in soul, and how are we to get 
it ? I can only give an old-fashioned method, 
one often tried, and never tried in vain. It 
is assiduous devotion to all means of grace. 
We may learn to know God and to delight 
ourselves in Him, or we may stamp this great 
idea clean out of our minds. But we must. 

I 

give as much patience and effort to learn our 
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divine lessons as we give to learn our human 
lessons. 

We cannot master a science in a day ; to 
walk and talk and think requires an education ; 
and to live in communion with Almighty 
God — and that is to hold in possession the 
mightiest thought, and to lead a life of loftiest 
rectitude inspired by this thought — demands 
perpetual effort and training ; and even the first 
moving of the Divine Spirit must be allowed to 
be effectual, or we may extinguish the nascent 
grace. I know that some are naturally religious, 
whatever their religion may happen to be ; that 
some by organism are made to be saints, and 
these must ever be the leaders and prime 
ministers of religion. And I know that there 
is such a thing as genius — a thing which no 
method can create. But men may be fine 
scholars and highly cultivated, to whom the gift 
of genius has been denied. If it were not so, 
it would be sad for some of us. And so, if by 
our structure we cannot reach the rare height 
of some of God*s saints, * sanctified from their 
mother's womb,' we may be in spirit and word 
and life toned and ruled by religion, men in 
whom may shine the pure graces of a divine 
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life. But alas ! too often we refuse to heed the 
divine voice which speaks within us, until its 
monitions grow faint in our ears. We wonder 
that we have no sense of God, when we have 
resisted the Spirit and quenched it. And so a 
man goes down. We neglect our duty and our 
obligations, until they sit lightly upon us ; we 
sin and sin, until we do it complacently and 
with a smile, and with a smile a man covers 
the 'ruined temple of his soul. 

If we listen to the suggestions of evil which 
would lead us to question the plain words of 
God, we can do anything with ourselves. Tkke 
a little time over it, and stop your ears to God's 
truth, and do not go in the way of it, and when 
it will be heard do not obey it, put it off, sleep 
upon it, argue with it, and then mock at it, and 
it will soon trouble you no more ; no sound will 
be heard in the desolate chamber, and no voice 
in the forsaken temple. 

It is said that when Jerusalem was encom- 
passed with armies, and the last days of doom 
were drawing nigh, and the holy and beautiful 
house of their religion had been stained with the 
blood of those contending sects which should in 
unity have repulsed the foe, that an unearthly 
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voice was heard in the dark night from the 
desecrated shrine, * Let us depart hence/ And 
when you look upon one whose heart in early 
days sheltered celestial visitors, and to whom 
the word of God was a sacred obligation, but 
who now is hard and cold and prayerless and 
suspicious and mocking, those sweet visitors of 
earlier and better days refuse to stay, and the 
lamenting voice of condemnation is, * Let us 
depart hence/ 

Great God, do not Thou forsake us, or we 
shall be desolate. ' Cast us not away from Thy 
presence, and take not Thy Holy Spirit from us/ 
Thus let us pray, lest from us, as from the wilful 
stricken monarch of early Israel, the mournful 
confession be wrung, ' God is departed from 
me/ 
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TRY THE SPIRITS WHETHER THEY 

ARE OF GOD} 

Beloved, believe not every spiriti but try the spirits whether they ;ire 
of God. — 1st Epistle St. John, iv. ist verse. 

I AM not going to discuss the mystery of the 
Holy Spirits mode of existence. The general 
untechnical and informal revelations which are 
made of it in Holy Scripture are sufficient for 
me. And there are two reasons which warn 
many sensible men off from such metaphysical 
discussions. And the first is that we can never 
be sure that we have correctly interpreted 
phrases which deal with the modes of the 
ineffable existence of the Almighty. 

If we use a technical phrase of chemistry 
we can explain its meaning by bringing the sub- 
stances referred to together, and showing ex- 
perimentally the meaning of the phrase. If we 
use a political formula we can point out through 

* Preached at Eye Church, May 24, 1874. 
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the course of history exact cases in the oligar- 
chies and aristocracies, democracies and auto- 
cracies, of the past and of the present, showing 
the real force of the expression we employ. But 
when we use words which refer to the mysterious 
nature of the Almighty, we cannot subject that 
to experiment, or measure our phrases by actual 
comparison ; we must use them in a general 
vand not too rigidly refined a way; the subject 
is too remote to be capable of exact and com- 
prehending definition. The creeds of the 
Church, formulating the more popular language 
of the Bible, say that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father and the Son. I reverently 
accept the expression 5 but I have no clear and 
exact notion what it means. What proceeding 
from Him whofiUeth all things with His presence, 
what that means I cannot tell ; nor indeed can 
anyone, however wise he may be ; and therefore 
since we can never know, however much we may 
talk about it, we are wasting our time when we 
presume to discuss it ; and it may be damaging 
our reverence. ' God is in heaven, and we upon 
earth ;' therefore it is well that our words be few. 
And the second reason iis, that when men 
talk about things which they can never settle, 
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there is no fact in thq way to stop them from 
the wildest extravagances ; it becomes nlere 
word-fighting which can never end, and the 
result is theological passion with its angry and 
hostile divisions. When you can bring out your 
facts to the daylight, and measure and weigh 
them before men's eyes, disputes must be settled ; 
but when the battle is about words and meta- 
physical conceptions, it cannot end. The fiercest 
schisms which have torn the Church have often 
been nothing better than logomachy. The first 
great schism which permanently divided the 
Church, and which has never yet been healed, 
was a schism about words whose exact meaning 
could never be decided ; it was about the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit. Hundreds of years 
ago, when the Church was one, men took up 
this subject. The western part said that the 
Spirit proceeded from the Father and the Son. 
Divines quoted passages from the New Testa- 
ment which said distinctly, the Spirit 'which 
proceedeth from the Father,' and other passages 
which declared that Christ would ' send the 
Spirit,' and they said that to be sent and to pro- 
ceed were the same thing. The eastern part said 
that no passage in the Bible used the phrase 
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' proceeding from the Son : ' that proceeding was 
only used in relation to God the Father, and 
sending always in relation to the Son. One 
party said proceeding from the Father and the 
Son, and another said proceeding from the 
Father by the Son. And they argued, and 
quarrelled, and fought ; in senates and markets, 
in taverns and in families, the battle was waged, 
until the opponents would not' worship God 
together, and for the first time the Church was 
really rent in twain. And thus to prevent these 
hateful theological quarrels, which have done 
more to hinder the progress of Christ's religion 
than anything else, quarrels about words whose 
exact meaning can never be infallibly ascertained, 
I for one am utterly opposed to the popular dis- 
cussion of these subjects. It is always useless, 
and nearly always mischievous. 

But there are questions relating to spiritual 
influence, in which we all, each for himself, 
ought to have the very deepest interest For 
the most persistent sceptic that ever lived can- 
not deny the fact of spiritual influence. All 
the influences which proceed from mind to mind 
are spiritual influences. By certain spiritual, or 
if you like, mental influences, our conduct is 
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determined and our characters formed. We 
speak of the spirit of the age and a spirit of 
inquiry, of a spirit of honour and a spirit of 
religion. And there are spirits which we 
describe as evil spirits, spirits of lawlessness 
and selfishness, of insincerity and of watchful 
jealousy. These influences are constantly seek- 
ing to rule us, and unless we are content to drive 
on anyhow, without a course and without ah 
intention ; unless we choose to become mere bits 
of wreck, tossed for ever on an uncertain home- 
less sea ; unless we let our characters take their 
chance, careless whether we become saints or 
monsters, we shall, merely as sensible men, look 
a little into the spirits, which come to us from 
our daily associations and modes of life, an4 
decide which shall rule us and which shall be 
repelled. 

But there is a still higher way of looking at 
these influences, and a more solemn necessity 
for considering them. The spirit of life, and 
order, and growth to perfection, which works in 
the world of matter, and also in the mind and 
soul of man, in the Bible is said to be the 
Spirit of God ; ' Every good gift, and every 
perfect gift, is from above.' And on the other 
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hand, all that is evil, and degrading, and divid 
ing, is said to be the working of a spirit of dis- 
obedience. So that the saving and destroying 
forces of the world are in perpetual activity. 
Whether we believe in a God or not, they are 
just as perpetually acting, and just as certainly 
are we being ruled by one or by the other ; and 
in our Bibles we are distinctly told that the 
good and saving and perfecting spirit is the 
Spirit of God, the Holy Ghost ; and that the 
degrading, disintegrating, and destroying spirit 
is the spirit of evil and antichrist working in the 
children of disobedience. It seems, then, our 
salvation and our destruction are the questions 
at stake. What we must decide, believer and 
unbeliever alike, is, are we to become better or 
worse, more noble and holy, or more ignoble 
and wicked ? and this must be settled by the 
spiritual influencei^ we allow to act upon us, 
and therefore I speak to rational men about 
positive facts. Many of you have no time, and 
more, no disposition, for theological metaphy- 
sics ; but it is a question whether your life shall 
be raised and purified or degraded and spoiled ; 
whether it shall be saved or flung away ; and 
you have need to put in practice the teachings 
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of the text : ' Believe not every spirit ; but try 
the spirits whether they are of God/ 

It may possibly occur to you that I say, 
the choice between the Spirit of God and the 
spirit of evil is being made alike by believer 
and unbeliever; and you may ask me, do I 
think that an unbeliever can be influenced by 
the Holy Spirit ? And I answer, most deci- 
dedly I do. God does not act upon men's 
minds merely because they believe He acts. 
Man's faith doth not make God act, and man's 
unbelief does not prevent Him from acting. 
Men have been taught by God, and dealt with 
by His Spirit, who did not know who it was 
who was working in them. If I did not believe 
that the Divine Spirit stirred in the mind of an 
unbeliever, I should be hopeless of any appeal 
being made to him, hopeless of any conversion 
from the error of his mind. When we make an 
appeal to men for God, we appeal to that which 
is Divine within them ; and wherever we see a 
grace or a kindness, a virtue of frankness, 
courage, or truth, there we see the movings 
of the Spirit of Holiness, from whom all good 
things do come. Yes, we labour because we 
are on the side of God ; and we hope for sue- 
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cess because we are workers together with 
God. 

There have been men, so we are told, and 
there are men it may be now, from whom that 
spirit has utterly gone. I can hardly believe it, 
and yet at times one can see something like it. 
When there is a man dead to goodness, hard 
and cold, and cruel, and mocking, who, like the 
unjust judge of the parable, neither fears God 
nor regards man ; to whom nothing is sagred 
and nothing precious but self; who can believe 
in no goodness or piety because he has none 
himself; of such a man it may possibly be 
said, * having not the Spirit.' God forgive me 
if I am hard, but of such a man one does feel 
hopeless. We must leave him to another world 
than this ; we must leave him to the power and 
mercy of the Almighty. 

Too busy and too eager men of the world, 
be it yours each day, pressed upon as you are 
by crowding common things, be it yours each 
day of your life to make this prayer, if it be 
your only one, * Take not Thy Holy Spirit from 
me.' 

But there have been so many extrava- 
gances and follies and evils, which have been put 
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forth as the doings of the Holy Spirit of God, 
that men are often suspicious of the claims 
which are made by religious people. And in 
many cases they have had good reason to be 
suspicious. If we refuse to believe evil of God, 
so surely must we refuse to believe folly and 
senselessness of God ; and such a text as this 
which I have chosen is an open address to 
human reason. The text does not tell us that 
reason has nothing to do with such subjects ; it 
tells us that it has everything to do with them, 
or we must be most miserably duped. We have 
no right to decide because a man chances 
to think that a feeling comes from God, that 
therefore it does come from God. Jesus Christ 
said, * The time cometh th^it whosoever killeth 
you will think that he doeth God service.' But 
the persecutor and the murderer of the Apostles 
did not do God service because he thought he 
did. 

There have in all ages and in all countries 
been outbreaks of religious excitement, epi- 
demics of nervous disease, which men have 
attributed to the Spirit of God. Leaping, 
jumping, dancing, fainting, shrieking, have been 
the accompaniments of this contagious hysteria. 

H 
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The dance of St. John and St. Vitus's danee, 
and the dancing malady called tarantism — z, 
survival of which may still be seen in the taran- 
tella, a popular dance of Italy — are examples of 
what I mean, occurring in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. I myself have seen, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, wild irregularity 
called revival, and convulsions mistaken for 
conversion. But because men make such blun- 
ders they do not get rid of real facts ; there is 
such a thing as spiritual influence for all that, 
the Spirit of God does work ; but we must ' try 
the spirits whether they are of God.' 

As I draw to a conclusion, let me at least 
give you one test by which you may try the 
spirits whether they are of God. We are told 
in our Bibles that the Spirit of God is the spirit 
of adoption, ' a spirit which bears witness with 
our spirits that we are the children of God.* 
And this is the uniting and converting spirit of 
the world. It is the converting spirit. Not the 
spirit of fear and of intimidation ; not the spirit 
of the devil and his angels ; not the unprincipled 
spirit of management, and of 'making things 
easy all round,* so that under all circumstances 
self may be triumphant ; but the spirit which 
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rises up now and again with its saving regen 

tion in the heart of the cold and the bad, 

seducer and the faithless, saying, * I am a c 

of God ; shame on me that I have stoopec 

low, and forgotten who I am and what is 

birthright ; ' the spirit which stirs in a man i 

floods him over with penitence, and from , 

crossness and cruelty, his deep commonness 

sinfulness, makes him get up and shake him 

lave 
free, and say, I will stoop and cringe and sir' 

more ; * I will arise and go to my Father/ T" ., 

■ like 

is the witness of the Spirit, which strikes ac' 

like 
our common life with its heavenly saving re 

Tl • I 

lation, and makes the down-trodden, and ' 

lost, and the rejected of the world, as well 

d at 
the hardened man who has lived withou ' 

ired. 
divine affection, stand forth in newness of 1 

and ' where the Spirit of the Lord is, ther 

liberty/ 

> one 
And the same spirit is the spirit of ui 

As the Bible tells us, our Baptism is into 

spirit. And when this Spirit of Pentecost 

our souls, then our divisions begin to 

away. The spirit which tells us we are T 

»Y are 
of God tells also that we are brethren, anc 

word of command is, * Let brotherly love < 
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.e/ It makes us recognise In the Heathen 

an* 

I Mussulman and Jew, in the Romanist, 

^isenter, and Unitarian, a brother and a child 

-jjrod ; and if our brother has gone astrav, 

B not for us to load him with evil names, 

. to draw him with the cords of a divine 

ternity. This is the witness of the spirit ; 

1 when anger and strife and cruel selfishness 

ve within you, then listen to the spirit's wit- 

5 that you are a child of God ; and pray for 
stic , ' . 

best union this world has ever seen, the 

^ jn of Pentecost, the union of one Holy 
thq . 
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HOW TO MAKE A NEW HEART} 

Make you a new heart and a new spirit — Ezekiel xviii. 31. ' 

How are we to get a new heart ? This is a 
question which people have a right to put to 
those who teach them that they ought to have 
a new heart. They say, ' You tell me that I 
should not love the world, that I should not like 
things which are wicked. Well, but I do like 
them. I know that I ought not to like them ; I 
have been told that a thousand times in Church 
and Chapel ; but what I have not been told, at 
any rate not so clearly, is how I am to be cured. 
Will you tell me how I am to get rid of these 
bad likings ? If I can only come not to like bad 
things, I shall not do them, for naturally no one 
does what he does not like to do.' 

And then again, you say, * I am to love God, 
and to love virtue and religion ; but I do not 
love them, I know I do not. I do certain 
things which are called religious, but they are 

^ Preached at Eye Church, September 28, 1873. 
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not a pleasure or a dellglit to me, they are but 
a decent habit, and at times I shall be well 
satisfied not to have to do them. Tell me how 
I may come to love that which I do not love ; 
this is what you call a new heart — a distaste for 
badness, and a love for holiness and for God. 
How am I to get this new heart ? ' 

Now, some answers come very readily to our 
lips. They have been preached over and over 
again to us, they are quite true, but they do not 
much help an earnest inquirer ; he is left in the 
same position, he does not know where to turn 
or what to do, and so goes on until he has given 
up caring about a new heart. For the first 
step to a new and better heart is the conviction 
that we need a new heart. This is a matter of 
the intellect. You prove to a man that certain 
things are bad, that they are a breach of the 
law of God, and must, therefore, spoil and ruin 
him; you show him that certain things are 
good, and the way God has laid down on which 
he may reach happiness and perfection. And 
he is convinced, his mind assents. But mere 
intellectual convictions soon lose their force and 
become cold axioms unless they are practically 
carried out, unless they are confirmed into prin- 
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ciples by conduct. The use of an intellectual 
conviction is to show the way to accordant 
action ; but if we leave it without acting it out, 
the feelings are not touched, we soon forget it. 
And so men say that they believe in God and 
judgment and an eternal fire of torture, but 
their belief does not restrain them from lies, or 
dishonesty, or drunkenness, or profanity ; their 
belief is but a cold intellectual assent, and the 
reason it is cold is, that it has never been acted 
upon, and so never warmed by the feelings ; the 
head is right, but the heart is terribly wrong. 

What then do people generally answer when 
they are asked by some one. How am I to get 
a better heart ? The answer usually given is — 
It must come from God. This is perfectly true ; 
but it does not help a man much. All good 
comes from God. This is an axiom in religion, 
a foundation truth upon which all else is built. 
But the question is, how does it come from God, 
in what way does it come from God ? If a 
man with a new allotment were to ask me how 
he was to grow a crop upon it, it would not 
help him very much if I, being ignorant of the 
methods of farming, were to say that the crop 
comes from the Almighty, and that He * crowns 
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the year with His goodness/ It is quite true 
that God gives the harvest, but He gives it in a 
particular way ; He gives it in accordance with 
His own plans, or, as we say, according to the 
laws of nature ; and the laws of nature are sim- 
ply the way in which it has pleased the Al- 
mighty to act If a poor man, whose education 
had been much neglected, who- had been sent 
to pick stones and to 'scare birds' when he 
was quite young, and had had very little learn- 
ing, were to ask me how he might become a 
scholar, it would not help him very much if I 
were to say that learning comes from God, and 
that * out of His mouth cometh knowledge and 
instruction.' This is quite true ; but yet there 
are laws for the mind as well as for the body ; 
that is, God has His plan of acting in mental 
things as well as in physical, and results are to 
be obtained by acting in accordance with His 
plan. And so when a man asks me how he 
is to get a new heart } and I reply, it comes 
from God, this is quite true ; but there is a law 
of the soul, as well as a law of the mind and a 
law of the body, and this law we call the plan 
of salvation, and we must find out what God's 
plan is if we are to obtain His gift. 
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But there is danger in these answers to 
some when they are not properly understood. 
If I say to the labourer that God gives the 
crop, and if he knows no more, he may wait 
until harvest comes and find his plot, like that 
of the sluggard, * grown over with briars and 
thorns/ If I say that knowledge comes from 
the Almighty, and say no more, a man may 
wait for the gift until his faculties have withered 
into incapacity. If I say that the ne^w heart 
comes from God and there stop, men may re- 
main for years unchanged, except that the old 
feelings — i.e. the old bad heart — by being inces- 
santly yielded to and indulged, have grown 
inveterate and, to human seeming, beyond re- 
demption, and 'the. last end of that man is 
worse than the first, ' The new heart is most 
certainly a gift of God, but it is a gift which we 
must seek in a certain way, as I may say, in 
accordance with the laws of nature, the laws of 
our constitution. It must, in some sense, be 
within our own power ; or else we should never 
have been commanded as we have been to 
make us a new heart and a new spirit It must, 
in some sense, be within our own power, or 
preaching would be utterly useless to the un- 
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converted. If it is not within our power, then 
we can only leave it alone and wait until we 
get it, if ever we do get it ; and we may as well 
wait at home as in Church ; as well in irreligion 
as in devotion. But if I am told that the 
Church is the way of God's appointment, then 
that which I contend for at least is partially 
admitted ; that there are means which are help- 
ful, that we may use these means, and so put 
ourselves into the way ; that is, we need not 
wait, we may do something, and that in some 
sense it is in our own power. 

A second answer which is often given to 
this question is, we must pray for a new heart. 
Now, this is an important duty, and practically 
a much more valuable truth than the last. It 
does tell a man something he may do ; it recog- 
nises the fact that we must use means if we 
want the blessing, it admits that God has settled 
ways of acting; that new hearts do not fall 
capriciously (not that there is any caprice about 
it) like meteorolites ; but that God gives to 
those who ask, and that since all may ask all 
may have. But great and important as this 
truth is, it needs addition, it needs qualification. 
It is a part of God's plan, but it is not the 
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whole, and if you thin)c for a minute you may 
see this. Suppose a man who is a drunkard or 
a thief prays to God for a new heart, and rises 
up from his prayer and goes to his drink or 
goes to his cheating, do you think he will get 
the new heart ? No, you will say, certainly not; 
if he keeps on in his sin his prayer cannot be 
answered, it can scarcely be called a prayer, 
and it says in the Bible, * If I regard iniquity in 
my heart the Lord will not hear me/ Quite so ; 
something in addition to prayer is needed ; he 
must not do that sin ; and if he says that he 
cannot help it, you do not believe him ; at least, 
if he be a thief or a murderer you punish him, 
and so prove that you think him responsible. 
The maniac you secure from doing further mis- 
chief, but you do not otherwise punish him or 
consider him guilty; the criminal you punish 
because he might have been better. 

Thus far then we have got, that God changes 
a man's heart by the use of means, and that we 
are guilty if we do certain wrong things, be- 
cause we need not do them unless we choose. 
Now, the new heart, that is, a right state of the 
feelings, consists generally in the dislike and 
hatred of evil, and the love of goodness and of 
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God. I shall deal for a minute or two chiefly 
with the last. For it is a law of our nature that 
we are ruled and governed by our strongest 
love ; whatever we care most for in the world, 
that rules our life ; and if we come to love God 
best of all, whatever our liking for evil might 
be, it must be driven out, for it never can be 
gratified, since the love of God rules, and that 
love does not allow of indulgence in sin. It is 
quite impossible that we can love some one or 
some thing better than all the world besides, and 
yet, for the sake of a love which is not so strong, 
perpetually insult and damage our best love. 

This then I think most people will admit, 
that our feelings change ; that we come to like 
things we did not like once ; that we may be- 
come very much attached to a person we used 
rather to dislike ; that we can bring ourselves in 
time to like many things ; that we teach and 
educate children that they may grov^ up with 
/ proper * feelings ; so that we admit that feelings 
are educable and may be changed. 

Suppose you were to convince a man that 
poetry is a noble and improving study and you 

wished him to like it, you would select some of 

« 

the simplest yet most beautiful portions you 
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could find, those whose beauties were most 
evident, and point out and explain the allu- 
sions, the ornaments, and the music. Day by 
day you would continue your education until 
your scholar now and again discovered a beauty 
for himself, and then became quicker to find 
out another ; and so on, step by step, until the 
spirit and meaning of poetry were felt and a new 
taste created, and poetry became as a fair land- 
scape, or a noble picture or statue, a delight and 
refreshment. Here is a new heart in the realm 
of poetry. 

And so we come to like and to love people 
we have never seen, and some who are but the 
personages of fiction. Who has not felt a very 
tenderness towards some of the creations of 
Walter Scott and of Charles Dickens ? The 
sorrows of Rebecca and of Little Nell have 
touched many a heart. And what numbers of 
people we have come to love simply by being 
brought into frequent mental or physical con- 
tact with them. We hear of the good deeds, 
the courage, the generosity, the nobleness, and. 
the unpretendingness of some to whom we 
never spoke a word, and we venerate them. 
We live. with people who perhaps are not the 
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ETiost loveable people in the world ; but time 
and use and good offices create a kindly feeling. 
Clearly the feelings may be educated if we take 
pains with them, as well as the muscles and the 
mental powers. Now, feelings are feelings, 
whether they be directed to poetry or piety. 
Love is love, whether we feel it for wife or 
child or friend, or it be addressed to the Al- 
mighty ; and if it may be created and educated 
in the one case, most assuredly it may be so in 
the other. But since it takes time and patient 
labour in the one case, it will not come by idly 
wishing in the other. If our feelings towards 
God are to be changed, if we are to learn to 
love Him, we must come to know Him, we 
must come to know something about Him 
which appeals to our love and reverence. We 
cannot love a fiend, we cannot love an un- 
righteous tyrant, we cannot love that which 
only awakens terror. And it is to Christ alone 
we owe salvation from such false views of God. 
Before Christ the love of God was, to a large 
extent and in nearly every nation, an impossi- 
bility. The civil governments were tyrannies, 
and the people were slaves, and their religious 
system was a tyranny and its service slavery. 
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To Christ we owe our salvation. He taught a 
truer and more winning faith. He was the one 
Mediator who took the frightened, hesitating 
child by the hand, and led him gently up to the 
throne where sat the great Father, shining 
forth His infinite tenderness, and the child was 
converted and forgot to tremble, and began to 
love and delightedly adore. 

And if we want to love God, we must day 
by day, with Christ to teach us, learn to know 
our Father, to see His beauty and majesty and 
saving love ; day by day we must try to be 
with Him, for love comes by nearness, love 
comes of mutual converse. And this is prayer. 
In its highest form it is talking with God. The 
hurried prayer of night and morning — the night 
one, which thinks chiefly, if it thinks at ally of 
fire and robbers and sudden death ; the morning 
one which is in such a hurry to get to work 
that it does not think about anything — these 
prayers are not talking with God. But when, 
first as a duty, afterwards as a delight, hour by 
hour, at the desk and in the mill, and under the 
broad sky, and with circling little ones, and 
clasped hands of friendship, you lift your soul to 
God and bless His holy name, for all your 
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blessings and joys, and most of all for Himself, 
whose * mercy endureth for ever,' then you will 
come to love God with all your heart, and your 
soul will get an upward look as the plants feel 
out to the light; your burdens are lightened, 
for there is one sure place to which you may fly 
for refuge and there be comforted ; by earthly 
anxieties 

overtaken, 
As by some spell divine 

Your cares drop from you, like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 

And in a great joy, which touches with its radi- 
ance all who come within your reach, life reposes. 
Mean and ignoble loves and desires are all 
burnt away by this heavenly flame, and through 
the means which God has ordained, your feelings 
have been changed, and you have gained the 
new heart. 

But remember it can only be done by the use 
of means, by the constant use of means, and it is 
in our own power whether we use the means or 
not. So long as men neglect the ordinances of 
God, so long will they remain unchanged or grow 
harder. When people rarely if ever pray, when 
they neglect the solemn worship of Almighty 
God, when they take no part in the tender 
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sacrament by which we keep in loving memory 
our saving Lord ; when they do not go to Christ 
to learn to know their Father — when they never 
try to talk to Him, never try to be near Him, 
and to feel Him near ; how can they, how dare 
they, look for a new heart ? They can only look 
for a heart still harder and colder, a heart like 
a very grave-stone. In the devout use of the 
means we feel the stirrings of the Divine Spirit ; 
but as we neglect them there comes the spirit 
of indifference and the spirit of irreligion. 
There is no harvest, for the soil is untilled and 
unsown ; the mind, neglected and untrained, 
perishes for lack of knowledge ; and who knows 
but that the unchanged heart which men h^-ve 
never laboured to educate to grace and God 
may at last, like some of olden time, become 
'deceitful and desperately wicked ' ? and this is 
indeed a bottomless pit from which may God 
save us all. 
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God be merciful to me a sinner. — St. Luke xviii. part of 13th verse. 

How few men can really pray this prayer ! — I 
mean send it up to heaven from a sorrowful, 
burdened soul. And the reason is, their soul§ 
are neither sorrowful nor burdened, at least not 
sorrowful and burdened on account of sin. 
They are not aware that they are sinners, except 
in the most indefinite way, just as they are 
Christians in the same sort of way. Every man 
is a sinner of course, that is natural ; and every 
man, except the abandoned — * even as this 
publican ' — is a Christian, that is almost natural 
too in a Christian country. But used in this 
way, there is not very much meaning either in 
sinner or in Christian. They are only traditional 
words, which were put into men's mouths when 
they were children, and they are never thought 
of much more until some heretic, like Pelagius, 
comes and tells them that they are not born 

^ Preached at Eye Church, August 24, 1873. ' 
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wicked because Adam sinned, and straightway 
they produce a number of texts to prove a fact 
which they have never realised. Now I do not 
think that this poor man who said * God be 
merciful to me a sinner' with such real penitence 
said he was a sinner before God because he had 
read it in a book, because one of the Rabbins 
had been arguing the matter, and had success- 
fully proved it out of the Law and the Prophets. 
You may make a thing as clear as a bright frosty 
day to a man's head, and he may not care in the 
least for what you have proved. He simply 
says, * Yes, quite right ; I see it clearly, and 
there is an end of the matter.' And he cares no 
more for Adam's sin and the inherited depravity 
which has come from it than if you had proved 
that Mr. Darwin had succeeded in drawing up 
the family pedigree of the human race. No 
amount of book learning or creeds or theological 
proofs will give a man true repentance ; logic is 
not the same thing as the Holy Spirit of God. 
A man may admit every word about Adam, and 
what the divines call * birth sin,' and be as dead 
to God as this rigid Pharisee ; and a man may 
know nothing about Adam's sin and its conse- 
quences, but he may bitterly know his own sin 

12 
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by the revelation of God in his soul, and cry, 
' God be merciful to me a sinner.' 

Now of course there is a proper determina- 
tion to uphold our own innocence. A man has 
no right to tell stories about himself any more 
than about anybody else. This Pharisee would 
not have been a better man, in fact he would 
have been a worse man, for he would have been 
a liar into the bargain, if he had said, alas ! I am 
an extortioner, I am unjust, I am an adulterer. 
He knew that he was not guilty of these 
crimes, and if anybody had charged him with 
them, it would have been his duty to repel the 
unjust accusations. However strongly, as a 
matter of creed, you hold the utter depravity of 
human nature, you would not allow anyone to 
call you a thief, or a drunkard, or a fornicator ; 
you would say it is not true ; and instead of 
meekly, and without contradiction, bearing the 
reproach, you would pursue the accuser for a 
libel. And if he were to tell you that the Bible 
says, ' that whosoever offendeth in one point he 
is guilty of all,' you would not accept his reason- 
ing without explanation. You would not be 
convinced that somehow you were both a 
drunkard and a thief. You would know that 
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there was a fallacy somewhere. You would 
probably say that, as far as man was concerned, 
you could stand upon your innocence and in- 
tended to do so ; and more, to rebuke and, if 
possible, to punish any man who impugned it ; 
but that you recognised another tribunal with 
which man had nothing to do, and where you 
must stand alone — the throne of God — and that 
there all was changed, that there a loftier 
standard than that of common human morality 
would be presented in clear vision to the soul, 
and that a man may say not guilty here who 
there laments his sin. And in this you are right. 
There is one measure for our conduct as it 
regards our fellow-men^ and a far different and 
far higher one as it regards Almighty God. 
Before man we may stand up, but before God 
we must fall down. And this, I think, is the 
radical difference between, the Pharisee and the 
Publican of our Gospel. The one, virtuous as 
he was, was dead to God ; and the other, guilty 
as he felt himself, was alive to God. And this 
is the great chasm which divides Christian 
people now. As in the temple of old, so in the 
Church of the present ; side by side, alike in out- 
ward demeanour and in high morality, and in 
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constant attendance at religious services, sit 
those who are enormously divided, those who 
are dead to God and those who are alive to God. 
It is not for us to distinguish them. We know 
them alike for their graces and their excellences ; 
and graces are graces wherever they are found, 
whether in Atheist, Heathen, Catholic, or 
Calvinist ; graces come from the grace of God, 
whether men know God or know Him not, for 
all good is a working and manifestation of the 
Spirit of God. But still there is this enormous 
difference which divides men — some are dead to 
God, and some are alive to God. The Pharisee 
was dead and the Publican was alive. 

And here let nie tell you what is the real 
truth which is covered by the phrases, original 
sin, or birth sin, or human depravity » It is quite 
idle to tell most parents that their little children 
are desperately wicked, utterly and totally 
depraved. Whatever a parent's theory, a 
parent's heart repudiates such doctrine. It may 
be quite true, and I may prove it to you, but 
practically you will not accept it ; you will delight 
in your child as the child of innocence, and will 
dedicate it in your Church to your Father and 
to its Father ; in other words, you will look upon 
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your little one as a child of God, and declare it 
to be so at the baptismal font But there is 
real truth in the doctrine which Calvinism has 
so terribly exaggerated, truth which the Bible 
reveals and modem science confirms, a real truth 
in the doctrine of inherited depravity. Physi- 
cally, mentally, and spiritually, children are born 
imperfect; they cannot escape the heritage of 
the race, they are most liable to err ; and if they 
are left to nature, left without some saving 
power, which is not natural but must be acquired, 
they will follow their mere animal nature, and, 
knowing no other law, be innocent, but as the 
beasts of the field. But further, to this inherited 
imperfection of body and mind, an imperfection 
which can only be corrected by nourishment and 
education and government, there is a special 
spiritual imperfection. A child naturally knows 
nothing of God, by nature it is dead to God. 
For a knowledge of God is a grand result of 
increasing revelations ; it is not natural but ac- 
quired ; and therefore, I say, by nature we are 
dead to God. He is not dead to us, for He leads 
men from a state of nature to a state of grace ; 
but we by nature are dead to Him. Do you 
think this is mere theology, the result of text- 
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Stringing ? I do not care what it is the result 
of, but I know it is true. Because men have 
had false doctrines taught them out of the 
Bible, they become so bewildered that they 
will not accept true ones, when the Bible really 
declares them. 

But I say the facts of human life and the 
teachings of the Bible in this agree. If you 
let your little child run wild ; if you simply feed 
it, and let it grow as it likes ; if you teach it 
nothing ; no cleanliness, no sense of shame, no 
government of the passions, no prayers, no faith 
in God ; if you put away from it every sight or 
sound which might awaken a question or a 
thought of God ; do you think your daughter, 
so trained, would be seen as an innocent maiden 
solemnly seeking admission to the Church of 
Christ ? Do you think that your boy, left wild 
and ungoverned, would in what should be his 
brave young manhood be seen at the sacra- 
mental table of the Lord ? You know they 
would not, and they could not ; that untutored 
nature would make them into godless savages ; 
that even the plants of culture when neglected 
revert to their wild state ; that it is not by 
nature but by grace that man knows God ; by 
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a spirit of holiness that he becomes alive to 
God. 

But a man may know that there is a God ; 
a man may believe in God and all that the 
Bible and the creeds tell us about Him, and 
yet be dead to God. As you may prove to a 
man theologically that he is a sinner, and he 
will admit it, and yet never feel it ; so you .may 
prove to a man, by nature and by the Bible, 
that there is a God, and he will assent to it, 
and yet never feel it. Now by being alive to 
God, I mean feeling the fact of God, entering 
into it, having it pressed upon the soul as a 
mighty revelation ; until a man is in the pre- 
sence of God, and a strange awe comes over 
him, and the thought of a majesty and a recti- 
tude and a purity undreamed of before spreads 
itself out, and then his life begins to look 
blotchy, and speckled, and mean, and poor. 
The great thought has entered in, and now 
everything; else is dwarfed. What is man s 
judgment worth now, with his common cares, 
and suspicions, and crafty tricks, and selfish 
schemings, and his piece-meal information ? 
His praise and his blame are alike indifferent; 
they are so far away down, while the terrible 
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searching, revealing light of God makes secrecy 
and subterfuge alike impossible. A man's vir- 
tues begin to look worse, to get an unhealthy 
cast and to be sicklied o'er. He sees how mixed 
have been his motives, and how mean some of 
his charities. He knows that in his kind words 
and looks, and in his gifts, and in his choice of 
friends, and in his advice, and in his condemna- 
tions, and in his tradings, and in his prayers, 
and in his church attendances, and in his enmi- 
ties, he knows how he thought about his own 
interest ; he thought what would please and 
pay ; how he would not courageously take the 
weak or unpopular side ; how ambition, social, 
professional, or political, made him stoop to 
words or evasions or compliances or submis- 
sions, which were not quite manly and upright ; 
the spots and stains begin to stare. He is 
called an honourable man, a truthful man, a 
courageous and faithful man, a religious man, 
and so he thought himself ; but now things are 
so much changed. To man, the outsider, he is 
honourable anjd truthful and courageous and 
religious ; but he has got this grand thought, 
this new measure, this white searching light, 
and that changes it all. His charities havfe 
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been reluctant and selfrinterested ; his temper- 
ance has been health and decency ; his prayers 
have been formal, for he has bowed his head, 
and mind and soul have slept ; he has nothing 
to boast of, nothing to put up for recognition 
and commendation ; much has been wrong, 
much has been neglected ; and the graces are 
all blotchy, and mean, and poor, and there is 
nothing to be proud of, and the soul is hum- 
bled to the dust, and now can join the sorrow- 
ing cry of the publican, * God be merciful to • me 
a sinner.' And thus you see why some of the 
best people in the world have made such em- 
phatic confessions of sin. They have not been 
worse than other people ; they have not been 
affected ; they have not been pretenders. There 
is affectation and pretence enough in the world, 
God knows ; and when men are blatant to their 
fellow mortals about their conviction of sin, we 
may think as badly of them as they pretend to 
think of themselves. 

I have not much opinion of confessions of 
sin made to mortal men. I want to be as well 
thought of as possible. I do not intend to 
reveal to anybody all the inner imperfections 
which God makes known to me. They have 
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nothing to do with man ; they are not revealed 
by his tests, and his is not the tribunal. Con- 
fession, as a system, is a great mischief and a 
great curse. Real confession is one of the 
hardest things in the world, and to none less 
than God may we open the recesses into which 
we dare scarcely look ourselves. No priestly 
questionings will reveal what the light of the 
spirit of holiness alone can show. Confession 
to man is more likely to make a Pharisee than 
it is to mould a penitent. 

But the reason the saints of God have sor- 
rowed so much is because they have seen so 
much of God, and their standard has been high, 
their ideal exalted. And thus it has ever been. 
Job said : * I have heard of Thee by the hearing 
of the ear, but now mine eye seeth Thee, where- 
fore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.' Yes, there is all the difference between 
hearing with the ear and seeing with the eye. 
The Pharisee had heard of God ; he went to the 
temple gf God, and in form he gave thanks to 
God ; but it was man, and man alone, he saw ; 
man's judgment alone by which he guided him- 
self, and to which alone he referred ; not with 
God did he hold communion ; he * stood and 
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spake with himself/ As far as man's judgment 
was concerned, all was well ; but he was dead 
to God ; he could not grow, for he knew nothing 
better to grow into ; he could not advance, for 
there was no distant yet attractive object ; he 
was satisfied, and there was nothing for him but 
repose. 

No progress is possible until we become 
dissatisfied with ourselves. No sense of our 
own imperfection can stir us until there is a 
great ideal, a new birth within us. No cry of 
repentance can reach to heaven until by faith 
we lay hold upon God. Then the prayer of 
the penitent, breathing mercy on our erring 
brethren, will go up to the great throne of 
mercy, * God be merciful to rhe a sinner ; ' and 
we shall go down to our house justified. 
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THE CONSUMING FIRE> 

Our God is a consuming fire. — Hebrews xii. 29. 

This verse and several others like it have 
often been used as alarming conclusions for 
sermons on the misery of those who are hope- 
lessly cast away. To produce what is called 
revival the quenchless fires of torment have 
been displayed and described — to frighten men 
into the love of God ; and then, when human 
imagination and presumption have reached their 
limit, the Bible has been summoned to seal the 
revelation, and the stern conclusion has been, 
' Our God is a consuming fire/ But the people 
who have so used the passage did not stop 
to ask what it really meant. The sound was 
enough ; the sound was very solemn, and they 
were content that their hearers would be satis- 
fied with the sound. Their feelings had been 
stirred by vivid denunciation, and so they 
might safely be trusted not to be over-critical. 

^ Preached at Eye Church, June 7, 1874. 
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Ai>d thus fervid rhetoric has done much to 
overlay the Bible with a ' crust of human error 
and passion/ Men quote verses because they 
. sound well ; they sound as though they meant 
exactly what the preacher is saying, and in time 
they get that kind of look, and people rarely 
think of asking, is it right that the passage should 
be used in such a sense ; there comes a careless 
uncritical tone over the mind of minister and 
people, as though the Bible had no definite 
meaning, but might mean anything and every- 
thing by turns, until mere sound, and not sense, 
decides what texts are appropriate for a subject. 
The careless textual use of the Bible has led to 
very grave errors — -I mean the uncritical, un- 
thinking use of detached passages of Scripture, 
just as they chance to come into the mind. 

For the inspiration of the Bible is not an 
inspiration of bits ?ind unconnected ends ; it is 
the distinct inspiration of the several wholes of 
which the Bible is made up. It is the spirit of 
these great units which we recognise as the 
spirit of God ; and each separate bit, fragment, 
or text, if we deal with it apart, must be inter- 
preted in harmony with the presiding spirit It 
is not the catch-sound of a verse which has 
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authority, but the divine spirit of God's revela- 
tion ; not the bits of a thought which are im- 
perfect, but the whole thought which is perfect. 
Look at this verse again and see what it says. 
It says that ' our God is a consuming fire.' Of 
course it does not mean that He is literally a fire. 
It does not say in itself alone of what, metaphor- 
ically. He is a consuming fire. And yet perhaps 
the feeling which has run through men's minds 
as an undefined sentiment — I do not say as a 
positive interpretation — when they have read this 
verse, is, that there is something in it about hell 
fire. Without clearly say ing to themselves what 
they meant, they have, as far as general im- 
pression is concerned, read it, our God is a 
consuming hell-fire. And because they have in 
an inexact way thought this, therefore they have 
used it as the last solemn words for a sermon on 
the destruction of the wicked. Now for myself 
I cannot use it in such a way. I think no one 
is justified in using it in such a way ; and I think 
that the spirit of the divine revelation, as a whole, 
no less than the intention of this particular por- 
tion, forbids such a use of it. 1 clearly see from 
the words that in some sense God is said to be 
a destroyer and consumer of something ; and 
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from the whole spirit of the revelation of Christ, 
I conclude, not that He is the destroyer and con- 
sumer of the wicked ; for He himself said that 
He came 'not to destroy men's lives, but save 
them,' that He came into the world to * save 
sinners,' that He came * to seek and to save that 
which was lost ' ; but from other passages I 
conclude that it is the wickedness He wills to 
destroy and not the wicked ; the sin He will con- 
sume and not the sinner ; for again it is written, 
not in disconnected fragments, but in unmistake- 
able intention, that He came ' to destroy death 
and the power of death,' He came to * destroy 
the works of the devil.' 

And this interpretation, which harmonises 
with the general drift of the Christian revelation, 
is in fair accordance with the particular force of 
this very passage. The verses before speak of 
a voice of God shaking the heaven and the 
earth ; and the writer of the epistle explains 
this to mean the breaking up of those things 
which are temporary, and have within them no 
abiding principle. He applies this to the old 
Hebrew notions and faiths, which had done 
their work in their day for the religious culture 
of that nation, but were indeed only ' stepping- 

K 
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Stones by which men might rise to higher 
things ; ' notions and faiths which must give 
place to higher and more spiritual beliefs, notions 
and faiths which by the spread of the free spirit 
of the Gospel were each day being shaken to 
their fall, leaving only the simple elementary 
truths, which could not be shaken, to remain ; 
and then he says that amid all this shaking and 
overturning of old faiths there is a plain line of 
practical piety we may surely follow, which is, 
and evermore will be, a rest and security. Our 
God is a consuming fire ; all untruth and tem- 
porary expedients, and provisional definitions, 
and veils and coverings of spiritual or material 
ritualism — the bodily ritual of forms and gar- 
ments, and the spiritual ritual of imperfect and 
misleading doctrines and ideas — ^all these He 
will consume and is evermore consuming, but 
that which cannot be shaken must remain. It is 
for us to abide in simple practical piety ; * having 
grace and serving God with reverence and godly 
fear, we receive a kingdom which cannot be 
moved.' 

And this should be the security of Gods 
people in every period of distraction and dis- 
quiet. The rule of the Almighty, in the con- 
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stitution of nature and in the mind of man, is 
to undo and bring to nought every arrange- 
ment, every plan, every system of thought, and 
every course of action, which transgresses His 
law. Ther^ are destructive forces constantly 
acting upon them, which are bringing them to 
nought ; the consuming fires of experience and 
criticism, of sterility and death, keep clearing 
them away one after another, and out of the 
chaos a new cosmos arises. 

It is hard to part with cherished opinions 
and beliefs and systems for which we have 
argued and it may be prayed ; but the divine 
shaking goes on, and the consuming fires ad- 
vance. It is wrong, and more, in the long run 
it is hopeless, to fight against God and His 
ordinances ; our wisdom and our duty are to 
keep straight on in the line of simple piety, and 
there find rest. A little bundle of casual mis- 
interpreted texts will not put out the fire ; tears 
of regret for opinions which alas we can no 
longer hold will not quench the burning ; there 
is one sure place, one rock of safety and of ages, 
on which we may build ; ' but let every man 
take heed how he buildeth thereupon. Now if 
any man build upon this foundation, gold, silver, 
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precious stone, wood, hay, stubble, every man's 
work shall be made manifest ; it shall be revealed 
by fire, and the fire shall try every man's work 
of what sort it is.' 

But to make the matter still more practical, 
let me say that there are two ways in which of 
our sins and errors and faults our God is a 
consuming fire ; the first is by the manifesta- 
tion of His Spirit in our souls, and the second 
is by the discipline of His chastisements. 

Lodk at the first — the revelation of God's 
Spirit in our souls. Do you ask why it is that 
there is so much evil in the world ; why men 
steal in secret to dens ' of shame ; why men 
pursue by open or secret malice their enemy 
to his destruction ; why men lie and cheat and 
deceive to gain their end ; why they live hard, 
prayerless, and ungenerous lives ; why mean- 
ness and vice and irreligion drag down so 
many men and make them coarse and loveless ? 
I answer with certainty, it is because they have 
put God far from them. Naturally we cannot 
bring out our vices into the presence of that 
which is high and pure. And this is one secret 
of half the pretence there is in the world ; it is 
conscious guilt painfully hiding itself away. 
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The husband does not always fully tell a wife 
who is noble and who believes in him all his 
schemes and all his unworthy duplicities ; if 
anything could keep him from them, the sad 
looks of her whose soul has trusted him would 
do so. A son does not fling his baseness before 
his satisfied and confident mother; when her 
love and prayers at last have been trampled out 
of his mind, he still dare not kill her by telling 
her the whole truth, and in her sight could 
scarcely sin as freely. The mere presence of 
honour and virtue is itself an impediment to 
vice. And just so, only still more effectively, 
is the presence of God, felt and realised in the 
soul, a strong barrier in the pathway of wrong. 
When we feel and know that God is looking at 
us ; that God, who will judge us and is judging 
us, is within us ; when by His Spirit, the love of 
God, manifested through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
fronts us and looks at us ; fronts us in our 
vices and meannesses and degrading shifts, in 
our drunkenness and impurity and coarse and 
prayerless recklessness; when God comes be- 
tween us and our sin and shame, a withering 
blight must scorch our evil desires. When His 
eyes, which are as a flame of fire, flash upon us, 
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the lurid flames of evil intention grow sickly 
and die. When in our trades and bargains, 
our rivalries and quarrels, our self-importance 
and our tyrannical intolerance of opposition, our 
cold scornfulness, or our good-natured unprin- 
cipled indifference, we feel indeed that God 
Himself, real and true and knowing us alto- 
gether, stands looking at us, a change must 
come over our spirit. God cannot be potver- 
less ; and, at least as long as we yield to the 
Spirit, as long as we allow the thought to re- 
main, we cannot do the wrong. God is there, 
and He will not let us ; and if, like a saint of 
other days, we make the presence of God the 
rule and habit of our lives, so that we can 
surely say, * I have set God always before me' ; 
He is on my right hand, so that I shall not be 
moved/ the consuming fires of His blessed 
presence will purify us like as silver is purified 
in the fire ; will burn away our spots, and stains, 
and base alloy ; and thus being * baptised with 
the Holy Ghost, and with fire,' we shall become 
pure in heart, because we see God. 

And lastly. He is a consuming fire in His 
chastisements. For be it remembered, every 
sin, every fault, every neglect, has its own 
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punishment attached to it, its own chastisement, 
from which it cannot be separated. The faults 
of nations, communities, and individuals, the 
faults of sinner and saint, alike produce their 
natural consequences. As far as this world is 
concerned, and as far as the natural effects of 
our own misdeeds are concerned, there is no 
forgiveness of the punishment of sin. The for- 
giveness, the absolution, is setting us free from 
our sins ; not changing the course of nature, 
which is the ordinance of God. Prayers and 
piety do not restore the vigour of constitution 
which early vice destroyed. A forfeited posi- 
tion, in some cases, can never be recovered ; 
and of other sins and faults the punishment may 
not be so everlasting, but it is as certain as that 
fire burns and water drowns. You cannot leap 
off your shadow, and you cannot escape the 
consequences of your actions : ' Whatsoever a 
man sows that shall he reap.' 

There is then in constant action a force 
which is on the side of law, and right, and 
human perfection ; which by its pains and 
smarts is ever tending to turn and bend the 
transgressor into the way of rectitude ; which is 
against the sin, and is ever seeking to destroy it — 
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the saving consuming fire of Divine punishment. 
We may not sin easily, for God will not easily 
let us perish. In our bodies by disease and 
weakness, in our minds by wasted powers and 
small intelligence and mean ideas ; in our souls 
by the rule of all evil spirits and the loss of the 
Divine Spirit ; in our families by an absence of 
reverence, and by the evils we make to live on 
after us in our children ; in the world by the 
forfeiture of its regard and affection, and the 
rude recklessness of character which follows it ; 
in all these ways, by the ordinance of His pro- 
vidence, by the necessary consequences of our 
actions, does God warn us off from evil, and 
fight against it that He may consume it from off 
the face of the earth. By the same methods 
which have raised us to our present state of 
intelligence, by development and gradual evolu- 
tion. He is raising us to a state of salvation. 
The laws of our nature show us clearly that 
God is on the side of virtue. There is a Divine 
selection as well as a natural selection, which is 
ever reserving the noblest as God's elect ; and 
even these, when they yield to low or selfish 
movings, feel the smart of the consuming fire, 
and ' whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.' 
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And thus by His chastening hand, which 
makes the way of transgressors so hard, and by 
Hi^ presence in the soul of man, realised by 
a Divine Spirit, our God is a consuming fire ; 
consuming our unsound and therefore unabiding 
notions, our human theories, which we, in our 
self-sufficiency, have taken for Divine verities ; 
consuming by His chastening discipline our love 
of evil ways, smiting our vices out of us by His 
fiery rod ; consuming our hatreds and bitterness, 
our selfishness and our irreverence, by His 
loving presence in our souls, until at last the 
gold, purged from its dross, becomes fine and 
meet for the highways of the New Jerusalem — 
And the street of the city was pure gold/ 
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THE STING OF DEATH} 

O death, where is thy sting? — ist Epistle Corinthians xv. 

part of 55th verse. 

It cannot be denied that to the majority of men 
and women in the prime of life and health death 
seems to have a terrible sting. It is something 
they cannot bear to think of, unless for a moment 
it forces itself upon their attention ; but it quickly 
loses its outline and fades into the general cloud 
of the unknown future. If we could be assured 
beyond the possibility of doubt that within the 
next few hours every soul now in church would 
die, what a consternation there would be. Here 
and there a calm hard man would as quickly as 
possible arrange his affairs, destroy what he did 
not wish to leave behind him, distribute his pro- 
perty, and sternly wait for the summons. The 
majority of us would be frightened out of our 
senses, ignorant what to do or where to turn. 
But if suddenly there came a fresh intimation 
that instead of dying we were all to be removed, 

* Preached at Eye Church, April 13, 1873. 
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With our children and property and friends, to 
some beautiful country on the other side of the 
equator, the sting of death would be gone ; we 
should feel redeemed from a terrible disaster, 
and though we might regret having to leave the 
old familiar place, there would be some hope 
and brightness before us, and we should cheer 
ourselves with all we should do and say and set 
up when we got to our new home. 

And, to tell you the truth, I do not think 
that the sting of death, except in very rare cases, 
is ever altogether taken away while health and 
happiness are possessed. At times sorrow and 
disgrace and ruin make life such a burden that 
men prefer to try the unknown, rather than 
longer live to suffer torture. There are old, 
weary, worn-out people who have lost their 
attachment to life. And it happens, I think, a^ 
a rule, that when sickness, with its wasting and 
its wearing pain, has long been endured, there 
comes a wishfulness to die ; not a religious 
wishfulness, not the product of a new life 
and a desire to begin again, but the result of 
both mental and bodily decay. The power 
of thought and of interest in the things of this 
world has gone away ; there is nothing but 
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this aching, gnawing restlessness, and death is 
the deep, deep sleep, when they shall not even 
dream. It is a physical rather than a spiritual 
need for rest, even if rest be in fact cessation of 
being. 

And so there have been very holy devoted 
saints who possessed this same eagerness to 
die ; but then I think they haye not been in very 
good health or in very exhilarating circum- 
stances. I may be told that St. Paul had a desire 
to depart, and to be with Christ ; and I can well 
understand it. St. Paul was a man to whom 
what we call the joys of this life were altogether 
unknown. By nature he was one of those zea- 
lous pursuing men, keen as a knife, who never 
give up a thing when once they have got 
upon its track. No gardens of delight wooed 
him to stop by the way. For the sake of con- 
science he left the religion of his native land, 
and after the way which men called heresy he 
worshipped the God of his fathers. He was cut 
off from his own rank and class of life ; he 
seems to have lost any private property he 
may have had, and the chance of office in the 
government of his country ; some sickness which 
he calls a * thorn in the flesh ' wearied him in- 
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cessantly; he had to work at a trade to get 
enough to eat ; he was for ever being imprisoned, 
beaten, and stoned : perpetually a fugitive, 
circled by perils, from one city to another. He 
knew no rest or gladness save when his arduous 
work won some new convert to the obedience 
of Christ ; he had no wealth to hamper him ; no 
dear one, wife or child, to hold him; he had 
counted all things loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord ; there was 
nothing here to restrain him, and yet he said Re 
was willing to remain, though moved by a 
desire to depart. 

And so in the chronicles of monastic piety 
you may read of saintly monks and nuns who 
spurned this lower world and tried to live in 
heaven while here below. But I do not think 
they were quite healthy in mind or in body. 
They starved themselves by fasting, until they 
were dreamy as under an opiate; they broke their 
rest, and wore garments of pain, and hardened 
their hearts against all human tenderness, be- 
lieving that this was what Christ meant when He 
commanded His chosen ministers to forsake all 
and follow Him ; they lived as near to death as 
they could ; by mortification of their bodies they 
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produced an artificial state like the decay which 
precedes dissolution ; and thus having produced 
the state, they exhibited the same mental phe- 
nomena which, as I have said, those do who have 
been gradually but naturally led down to the side 
of the grave. But I do not think that such ascetic 
piety is a very desirable thing ; at any rate, good 
or bad, it cannot exist to any large extent while 
men are constituted as they are. We may have 
good, reverential, pure-minded, upright, really 
religious men, without this extravagant mortifi- 
cation ; if we could not, then we might bid good- 
bye to general religion. As long as men are 
strong and healthy and in the plenitude of their 
powers, with wives and little ones clinging to 
their hearts, and hopes and ambitions to stir 
them forward, and pleasant resting-places when 
duty for a time is laid aside ; as long as this is 
the case, however thankful to God they may 
be for His mercies, however dutifully and fre- 
quently they may offer their worship to Him, 
however free from stain of vice they may be, 
they will still feel that death has a sting ; 
they will confess with truth that they do not 
want to die, that indeed they do not want to 
grow old — that partial encroaching death — that 
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life is pleasant, and they are grateful for it ; but 
if it be the will of God to take them, they must 
go, and they can trust that a better life will be 
given to them by the mercy of their Father. 

And there, my friends, I think, is the alle- 
viation, the soothing which lessens the sting of 
death — the hope of another and of a higher life 
beyond the grave. As long as all is bright and 
prosperous with us our unaffected desire will be 
to live. I do not think God Almighty gave us 
our life merely that we should be so dissatisfied 
with His gift that we should be restless to give 
it back. I do not think any good comes of 
trying to imagine that we feel all sorts of things 
which we do not. I do not think we should 
stimulate the feelings which lead to suicide. 
We should make the most of God s great gift of 
life, cultivating every power and taking every 
innocent joy of love and thought and educated 
perception. A song of praise should come from 
every good man's heart each morning as he 
looks around on all the comforts and blessings 
which surround him ; and he should be fore- 
most who has most reason to be contented, 
foremost among his fellows in the worship of the 
bountiful Giver of all his mercies; he at least 
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should not deal his service out to the Almighty 
with a niggard or calculating hand, as though 
he were giving to a pauper or to a collection ; 
and if so he lived he need not be distressed 
because life is precious ; and when the thought 
of death acts as a sting — and the more precious 
life, the sharper the sting of death — then will 
come the alleviation of which I have spoken, 
the hope of a better life beyond the grave. 

And indeed it is an alleviation, for how 
much more terrible would it be if death were 
the end of all ; if earth to earth and dust to 
dust were indeed the last page of existence. 
There may be some who have no care to live 
again after death, who toil and moil through 
the long day's drudgery, and sleep the heavy 
sleep of too much fatigue, and who have no 
heart or mind to wish anything whatever about 
a world to come. Many centuries ago there 
arose a great revivalist preacher^ and reformer 
in India ; and the concluding article of his creed 
was, that death is simply a being blown out, and 
then came the impassive darkness, and that was 
all. The multitudes took that dreary ending 
for a gospel. What volumes does such a fact 

* Buddha. 
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as this speak of pain and oppression and terror 
of the future, when men feel it a relief simply 
to expire. And it may be there are some of us 
who have lived so much for mere material ends, 
that we should be content to have done when 
we die. And some have been so terrified by 
awful denunciations of damnation and of the 
unrelenting judge, that they would rather be 
certain that there is nothing, than uncertain 
whether they shall have so horrible a fate. But 
these are exceptions. The mass of us want 
to go on, to go on as ourselves, and not be 
changed so that we shall not know ourselves ; 
and the more the affections and the more the 
mental powers have been cultivated, the vaster 
is the future prospect. Even many a poor 
humble soul would lose all strength to go on, 
could it be proved that there is no other better 
life. The poor woman who has struggled with 
a large family and small means, and has worked 
night and day for them, and perhaps has seen 
them turn out badly, such a one can scarcely 
be cheered by being told that she has done her 
duty, and that she has a very good chance of 

» 

out-door relief There is a verse in the Bible, 
better than all out-door relief in the world, 

L 
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which sings itself in her ears, as it did long years 
ago, when she soothed her dying child, * In my 
Father's house are many mansions.' The poor 
lad whose brain has thriven at the expense 
of his deformed body, who thinks of many 
things as he works at his humble trade, but who 
finds no sympathy and no companionship among 
his healthier but less sensitive neighbours, and 
who wins scant notice from those who are better 
off, is comforted to know that this is not all, that 
he has not had his only chance, but that 'the 
body sown in dishonour shall be raised in glory.* 
The victims of unkindness and neglect ; the 
aspiring spirits, who hoped to push their way 
to the front, but early failed, borne down by the 
stronger and more fortunate ; the tender hearts, 
which soon were blighted, or left to wither of 
slow neglect ; the martyr, who forsook all and 
died for what he held for truth and conscience ; 
the bereaved, who mourn over the lost, who no 
more shall meet them in the realms of time ; 
the inquiring and the studious mind, which 
collects its treasures and holds its unsolved 
questions ; the happy and the favoured and the 
loved, to whom death would be utter desolation 
if it ended all in blank forgetfulness ; all, in 
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their bright or unfulfilled lives, cry out for 
another life, and to them returns the answer of 
the risen Lord, * I will come again, and receive 
you to myself/ 

Human feelings may not be logical, but we 
cannot quite get rid of them, and when we do 
we have done worse than die. I may be told 
that to wish for a thing does not prove that I 
shall have it. I am aware of that, all too pain- 
fully ; but I intend to keep my wish even if the 
reality never meet me ; and if oblivion seize 
me, I shall never be aware of disappointment. 
I may be told that in one sense there is resurrec- 
tion ; that is, that force is imperishable ; that, 
though I may cease to be, the vital force by 
which I was will still continue, although unaware 
of itself, as a part of the mental or physical 
vitality of the universe. But I do not care for 
that. I do not want to be part of a stream of 
tendency, as undistinguishable as an atom of the 
east w^ind ; I do not want to be lost in an ocean 
of which I shall not even have the satisfaction 
of knowing that I form a part We may be 
taunted with an egregious egotism, but ultimately 
each life is most important to itself ; and if there 
be a life to come, I want to be myself there, 

L 2 
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and I want those I love, and those I have loved 
as themselves, to be there too, and above all to 
see Him as He is by whose resurrection this 
cheering, alleviating prospect has grown to be 
our saving faith. For it is certain that belief in 
the resurrection of Jesus gave men a certainty 
of continued life beyond the grave which they 
had never had before. The voice of the 
resurrection was, and now is the confirmed 
inheritance of Christendom — * Because I live ye 
shall live also.' We may not be logical, our 
wishes and our hearts may make us bow to 
proofs which otherwise we might reject ; but 
faith in the everlasting life of the risen Lord 
we cannot part with, or the difficulties, the in- 
equalities, the impossibilities of this chequered 
life would be more than we could bear. Philo- 
sophy may be against us, analogy may teach us 
an unconscious continuity in ever-varying forms, 
but our hearts ask to live again in a better and 
purified life, but still as our very selves ; and 
through the heritage of the resurrection we 
conquer. 

It is said that the Emperor Julian, sufnamed 
the Apostate, who struggled so earnestly to 
revive the dying fires of heathenism, as he lay 
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mortally wounded on the Persian battle-field, 
exclaimed, * Thou hast conquered, O Galilean ! ' 
And so, from all the sad doubts and misgivings 
which intrude into our minds when death offers 
itself to our contemplation, our smitten hearts 
shall turn to the risen Son of Easter Day, and 
cry, * Thou hast conquered, O Galilean ! ' 
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THB TIMES. 
' For a small volume of sermons in the present day to reach 
a third edition within a year or two is something of a pheno- 
menon, but the success of Mr. Page-Roberts' publication may 
readily be understood. In addition to conspicuous ability, he 
possesses the true secret of success in preaching. That secret 
does not consist merely in eloquence, or in vigour of thought, 
or in ability of exposition. All these qualities may exist in 
abundance, and the man may yet be destitute of the one faculty 
which distinguishes the preacher from an orator, an advo- 
cate, or a divine. This faculty is that of speaking as man to 
man, with the life of personal experience and personal sympathy. 

The voice of a living man speaking to us out of his 

own life carries with it more practical illumination than many 
essays. Without knowing it, he touches chords in our own 
hearts, interprets half-conscious questionings, and leads us with 
him by a more irresistible influence than that of logic. To do 
this, indeed, he requires rare qualifications. He need not be a 
powerful original genius, but he must be original so far as to 
look at every question and every experience for himself, and to 
bring his own heart into fresh and direct contact with it He 
must enter, moreover, into the problems, the difficulties, the new 
and the half-understood truths which are stirring the world 
about him. In the faith he proclaims we look to him to fjind 
a key and an interpretation for these perplexities of life, and a 
guide to lead us through them ; and if we find that he under- 
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stands us, and leads us forward with a good heart and in a true 
spirit, he is sure to be welcomed and followed. Sermons of this 
kind carry the impress of their personal life even into print, and 
such is the vitality which distinguishes the present volume. 

' There are many merits in these sermons, but we are inclined 
to think that the one we have just described is their character- 
istic excellence They are direct, simple, and forcible 

in style. They state their question and go straight to its solu- 
tion without any hesitation or apologies ; they speak of what 
nine people out of every ten are thinking of, at least among 
congregations of any culture ; and they speak of it with no less 
frankness and intelligence than Christian conviction.' 

SPEOTATOB. 

* The sermons are amongst the best we have read for many 
years ; — simple, vigorous, spiritual They are not about divinity, 
but about God, and they have that unmistakeable touch of life 
and reality, in them which at once convinces us that they were 
not so much intellectual efforts as expressions of the author's 
inmost nature. Simple and yet fine sermons. It has always 
seemed to us a very difficult thing for a modern preacher to 
address at one and the same time an audience permeated with 
intellectual conceptions of Christianity and the modem per- 
plexities about it, and one which knows no more of these subjects 
than the early Christians, and which probably attaches much 
less vivid meaning than the early Christians did to the spiritual 
ideas which underlay the writings of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Mr. Page-Roberts, however, seems to us to have in 
great part surmounted the difficulty. Certainly there is not one 
of these short sermons which would not have penetrated beneath 
the surface of the ordinary educated indifference to the voice of 
the pulpit ; and we believe there is hardly one to the greater 
part of which the poorest might not have listened with intelligent 
eagerness, as to a real invitation given in the name of Him 
whom the '*' common people heard gladly." ' 
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EDIBTBUBaH BBVIE^^T. 

*The government of the material and moral universe by 
fixed laws, or in other words the substitution of a kosmos for a 
chaos, is precisely the most evident proof of the prodigious 
power and wisdom which controls all phenomena, and has been 
well pointed out by Mr. Page-Roberts in some simple village 
discourses that contain a great deal of sound philosophy.' 

'WESTMINSTEB BEVIE^^T. 

* Mr. Page-Roberts gives us a number of valuable popular 
sermons. Sound religious feehng combined with liberality and 
common sense characterise them all/ 

THEOIiOaiOAIi BEVIBW. 

' A little volume which has already obtained much cordial 
recognition, and — rare honour for a volume of sermons — ^has 
speedily passed into a second edition. We cannot say we are 
surprised at their success. Not only are they the work of a 
thoughtful and accomplished writer, and pervaded by a spirit of 
deep and genuine devoutness, but they have a freshness of tone 
and freedom of touch not often to be found in pulpit speech. 
Mr. Roberts has a singular faculty of making himself under- 
stood. . . . The sermons are amply worthy of the close 
attention of cultivated minds.' 

QBAPHIC. 

*Rude in style and rough in illustration, if judged by the 
polished standard of the Catholic writer, the twelve short sermons, 
" Law and God," by the Rev. Page- Roberts, are yet practically 
better calculated to deal with that masculine current of modern 
thought which a Newman would only seek to subjugate and 
repress.' 

JOHN BXJIiIi. 

* Sermons of no ordinary stamp. Fresh, eloquent, and 
abounding in illustration from passing events. The book will 
well repay the thoughtful reader.' 

M 
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IiITEBABY CHUBCHMAN. 
*The sermons have very high merit. They display much 
power of thought and a considerable faculty of polished and 
antithetic expression. Those departments of theology especially 
which impinge upon science, such questions as the relations of 
law and prayer, the moral of great physical catastrophes, and 
such like, appear to be congenial to the author's mind, and are 
handled by him with much power and insight. To be understood 
and appreciated they must be perused by such as are conversant 
with the questions of the day in morals and religion.' 

THIS aUABDIAN. 
' Rarely have we seen sound judgment, combined with clear 
and lofty thought and expressed in simple yet forcible English, 
more conspicuously than in the little volume of sermons on " Law 
and God," by the Rev. W. P.-Roberts. The sermons, as the 
title implies, all deal with burning questions, but they deal with 
them from the practical side and in a popular though by no 
means superficial manner, and succeed admirably in extracting 
from all of them a Christian moral.' 

OHITBCH EEVIE-W. 

* This is one of the very few volumes of sermons on some of 
the controversial topics of the day, that can be read with both 
pleasure and profit. Its teaching is sound and simple, its ex- 
hortations affectionate and earnest. The author recognises and 
deals with them honestly. These are some, but by no means 
all, of the good and interesting and useful passages in these 
sermons, which we trust our readers will procure and study for 
themselves.' 

NATIONAL CHTTBOH. 

* A volume of sermons far above the average. Mr. Roberts 
has not selected common subjects, nor has he treated them in a 
common manner. He goes beneath the surface, and seeks to 
make his hearers consider the true foundation upon which their 
faith as Christians rests. Many a restless and doubting heart 
might find comfort from the teaching here given. Mr. Roberts 
gives indications of power as a preacher, which makes us hope 
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that it is not the last volume of sennons which will bear his 

name.' 

CHT7BCH HEBAIiD. 

* We have in this volume, which is a model of the way in 
which sermons can be printed and published, twelve discourses, 
which are more than sufficient to establish their author's repu- 
tation as a preacher of undoubted power. We recommend any 
who really enjoy the perusal of good and thoughtful sermons 
to make acquaintance with this volume.' 

ENGIiISH INDEPENDENT. 
' A volume of great value. It comes opportunely, and deals 
most thoughtfully with some of those great problems of life and 
theology which are now agitating men's minds. It is evident 
that Mr. Page-Roberts has profoimdly felt the pain of the mys- 
tery that hangs around us, and has fought his way through 
much tribulation of doubt into the kingdom of God. It is a 
satisfaction to recommend discourses that evidence so much of 
the best culture of the mind and heart' 

IiONDON QUABTEBLY BEVIEW. 

' The sermons are for the most part above the average of 
such compositions ; they are thoughtful, clear, and practical, 
without any pretentiousness of style. There can be no question 
but that the style of preaching here adopted is particularly 
suited to many minds, and if it were more generally adopted, 
the pulpit would exercise greater influence on current thought' 

BBITISH QUABTEBIiY BEVIE'W. 

* This small volume of sermons treats on a few themes which 
may be said to be at the foundation of all religion. These ser- 
mons have received high praise from the press, The Spectator, 
if we remember right, classing them amongst the most original 
and able sermons of the day. We do not go as far as this : we 
say of them in general that they are sermons of the type of the 
late Mr. Robertson of Brighton. They have a certain family 
likeness with his, and while much more than echoes, we may 
distinctly trace in them the same veins of thought and the same 
free and unconventional handling of sacred subjects. They are 
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the sermons of a quiet, thoughtful, earnest preacher, who has 
revolted from the excessive doctrinalism of the two leading 
parties in the Church, and is striking out a middle course of his 
own. More than this we cannot say of them ; perhaps higher 
merit than this, or the pretension to originality, Mr. Roberts 
himself would be the first to disclaim.' 

NONCONFOBMIST. 

* We do not remember when we have met with a volume, 

which, professing to deal with religious facts in a scientific 
manner, has succeeded so well.' 

^GOTSMA]^. 

* A volume of sermons of no ordinary tjrpe. Falling in as 

they do with the tone of modern thought, and dealing rather 
with ideas than with dogmas, they can scarcely fail to meet 
with a favourable reception from thoughtful readers.' 

SCOTTISH GUABDIAN. 

* So we read Mr. Page- Roberts' sermons, and as we read we 

came to the conclusion, confirmed by every page, that they were 
the finest of their kind that had been published since Robertson 
of Brighton electrified the religious world. In some respects 
Mr. Page-Roberts reminds us of that remarkable preacher. 
He is equally independent • and self-reliant, he has the same 
faculty for getting at the kernel of truth that lies concealed in 
almost every development of religious thought, and he has much 
.of the same power of forcing his hearers to listen and think 
and inquire. This is Mr. Page-Roberts' first volume of sermons, 
but we trust and feel sure that it will not be his last. Only, it 
is our hope that in future essays he will abate nothing of his 
independence, nothing of his candour, and nothing of his free- 
dom. We should regret, indeed, if so healthy an intellect were 
ever constrained too much by the fetters of custom.' 

ABMAGH QUABDIAN. 

^ The author has succeeded in presenting in a new and attrac- 
tive light several subjects of special importance and interest, 
a;nd as the result, he has given us a suggestive and stimulating 
book. Can hardly fail to instruct and interest the thoughtful 
reader.' 
« * 
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